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these untoward things combine to force people 

together. Let us hope for sunshine; but, if the 
| cloud keeps it from our view, let us, at least, see 
with the eye of faith the silver lining that we 
know is there! 

The suburbs of this ‘‘Queen’s City” are very 
fine ; up-hill and down one may go in any direc- 
tion and find new beauties at every turn. But 
I will speak later of specialties. Meanwhile, 
dear friends, please gather from this that the 
lines have fallen to me in pleasant places, and 
that one may go farther and spend more and not 
find one tithe of the pleasure that is sure to 
come at your bidding in the quaint, quiet city 
of St. John. Ms 0: 

Sr. Joun, N. B. 


My Vacation.-—II. 
aes 
BY A BOSTON SCHOOLMA’AM. 


I am sure a sojourn in this famous region (St. 
John, N. B.) would well repay any effort made 
to get here. In a former article I noticed at 
length the trip and the pleasures thereof, and to 
a certain degree trips are alike—a moving pan- 
orama of beautiful things, changes of landscape, 
of hills and valleys, of river and stream; but 
allow me to tell you, dear friend, that it does 
make a difference in what part of our little 
world you undertake to view this panorama 
and once turn your inquiring eye in this direc- 
tionand you will be willing to take your oath that 





The Last Man. 


your sease ts aatiaiied. Suggested by a Picture in the South Kensington | * 
Well, then, here are our feet planted firmly Museum, London. 8 


on the soil of Saint John, and we begin to look 
about us for an abiding-place—and here is the 
first funny thing. The ‘‘Victoria,” with its 
square, massive walls and its gracefully cur- 
tained windows, looms up betore us, surmounted 
by the English flag, and, beside it, in close 
brotherly proximity, the dear ‘‘stars and stripes,” 
inviting one by its very look to enter and enjoy. 
But ways and means not being equal to this, we 
must look further, and lo! every house, as it 
were, boasting of four rooms, puts out a preten- 
tious sign, and Hotel and House meet 
one at every corner, and three or four between 
corners! Really, you need not suffer for public 
aitention and care—albeit there may bea choice. 
Supposing, then, that you are safely ensconced 
in a private family, shrouded peacetully, which 
is my happy tortune, you have your freedom to 
see and hear and enjoy. 

The time of year is just the best, the trees 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The morning of the last day dawned; the sun, ; 
A ball of lurid fire, 

Destroying, devastating circles spun ; 
The planets mounted higher. 

Earthquakes upheaved the earth, and, when <i 

passed, 

Outbroke the whirlwind’s might; 

And towns and cities fell before its blast, 
Crushed into death and night. 

Upon the seething bosom of the sea 
Thick-strewn the corpses lay, 

Writhed with the waves, in horrid mockery 
Of pleasure passed away. 
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The graves gaye up their dead, but at no sound 
Of trump for bliss or bane; 

Their crumbling bones crowded the crumbling 

ground, 

And chaos reigned again. 

When night returned, of all the multitudes 
Who the last day began, 

One child amid the wrack and ravage stood, 
One woman and one man. 


and of the air and the temperature words fail 
me. And here is a chance to read a homily on 
the vanity of the female heart in general and of 
a few of the genus in particular. No need of 
custom-house ofticers to search trunks to dis- 
close hidden treasures; only look into one of 
the anomalous things yourself and see what 
youshallsee. Hereare dainty robes, bewitching 
to the eye, and destined with every stitch that 


‘ 


enters inte their delicate composition to break 8 : ‘ te . 
the heart of some enamored swain; gauzes and] An hundred times his faltering ‘eet had turned | impossible to bear drop from us, supplanted by | its crypt the ashes of the majority of England’s 
tissues, and gossamer fabrics in scented folds,| ~ To seek some dread abyss, amore universal sympathy, and a closer com- | Sovereigns. During the absence of the queen 
laid carefully and confidently away in its dark ‘ oS ee gq | munion with nature and her Sustainer. The | Upon her Scottish trip the state apartments are 

‘ But still, though feebly, in his vision burne Is it not| open to tout le monde, who range through the 


corners. This is where the laugh, @. e., the 8 
homily, comes in, for the thermometer is a 
staid and dignified institution, never allowing 
his prerogative to be interfered with, and 
‘*‘coolly” keeping his foot among the seventies 
with a firmer hold than any old gentleman since 
Methuselah! And the bright little follies may 
as well stay in their prison for all the good they 
will do their fair owners! I am very sorry for 
those whose heart is set on doing execution with 
such fairy nothings, and advise a stampede back 
again. No, triends, one finds here the brightest 
air—cool, and clear, and crisp—bringing the 
roses to the wan cheek, and brightening the 
whole organization; so put away the frivolous 
things, assume a sensible garb, such as for our} 
October, and come forth with me to enjoy the | 
summer as one finds it in St. John. | 

But what of the appetite! I wish I were an| 
M. D. and could point out in scientific terms 
the amazing power that this oft-abuscd *‘arrange- 
ment” gains over our weak natures and setting 
the will-power utterly at defiance! Nothing 
comes amiss, and such a flavor as food has! 
There is nothing really different trom our own | 
marketable edibles, but you will say that the | 
bovines tread on fairer soil, teed on fresher 
grass and drink of purer water; that vegetables | 
thrive on a larger proportion of life-giving | 
principle; that bread is sweeter and_ butter | 
richer; that berries are more luscious; that | 
everything is better—all the result of the cli- 
mate, my friends, on your heat-worn natures. | 
So we found it, and, in consequence, take in a} 
much larger share of real enjoyment from what | But vain the treacherous calm of sky and sea; 

Regathering fresh their force 
The winds from heaven the ocean's waves set 
free, 
Swept on their fatal course. 


One hope of future bliss. 

“There is no God, and thou shalt be a king,” 
Was loudly urged by pride. 

“To thee, a second Adam, earth shall bring 
The perfect gifts denied 

To all before; the sharers of thy fate, 
Thy wife and child, are here; 

Mount, mount the solid rock ere ’tis too late; 
Nor hesitate, nor fear. 


v 


Begot by thee, a new and glorious line 
Shall people earth again; 

The fruits of all their labor shall be thine; 
Thy right, then, first of men. 

Behold! the waters settie in their place ; 
The raging winds grow still; 

As though, like scions of the future race, 
They bowed before thy will.” 


e 


th 





The dream of great men, universal rule, 
Upheld his sinking soul; 

Master of fortune now, no more the tool, 
No mean part, but the whole. 


He clasped his dear ones close upon his breast 
And scaled the rugged height 

That, firm above the ruin of the rest, 
Rose up into the night. 
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we see and hear. 

It is a quaint city, doing a large commercial 
business; streets tilled with enterprising firms, | 
who do not lack one whit of the vim of the far- 
famed Yankees. Gentlemanly and courteous, 
they show their wares to the stranger: and my | 
experience is that they succeed admirably in 
their profession! 

There are some very fine buildings, but the 
general aspect of the city would. to my method- 
ical eye, be much improved if there were some 
regularity observed in their arrangement. The 
strects are wonders in themselves, often cut to 
the depth of several feet through solid rock. 
It is no strange thing to see these high rocks 
left for some yards in extent, and taken asa) 
part of the foundation-building all around it. 
One house in particular, 1 remember, which Koukin' Hinks the clouds avan 
was brought from England, actually, in this : peat 
land of timber and huge forests—brought over | And the wild waters, bellowing as they came, 
from England and put upon a rock—standing | Rushed on to seize their prey. 
how as a monument of enterprise and durability. 
The old story of ‘tcayrying coals to Newcastle” 
may have had some truth in it. 

For a whole week, in traversing these roomy 
streets, one heard on every side—*A lovely | 
day!” “Charming weather!” ‘Uncommonly 
warm!” ** Very tine!” Well, L agreed to it all, 
but in my ignorance hardly took in all the 
meaning; it seemed to me anything but warm 


when I had to wear a thick dress and woollen | < é : 
shaw! in the middle of July. But in one of my | foolish to the phlegmatic, while the latter are 


daily excursions | chanced upon a silk umbrel- | blocks of ice to the former. The quick tides 
la—a sk umbrella, friends, the ultima thule of and dull flow cannot be comprehended by the 
my aspirations in the shelter line. Umbrellas, ‘Temperament, ed- 
here, are universal, in rain or shine. You : 
might as well be out of the world as ‘fout” arc 
of an umbrella! Gentlemen and ladies and 
children and servants all promenading with an 
umbrella! Use your own taste for color, black, 
blue, green, brown, purple—no matter what— 
but carry an umbrella! You may wear out your 
gloves, leave at home your collar or your 
pocket-handkerchief, forget to wash your face 
orto black your boots, but don’t fail of your 
umbrella! Size is nothing, style is nothing, you 
are nothing without an umbrella! So, by all 
means, before you start from home, pack away 
in a little side-pocket the price of a silk um- 
brella, and rest assured you will never regret 
it! Well, what is this all for? Why, it rains 
here every time you wink, and clears off be- 
tween the winks! It is such a luxury to know 
that. in whatever state vou find the weather, you 
are always to have at hand the never-failing 
umbrella! These litle showers are beautiful, 
coming on with hardly a minute’s notice, per- 
haps; the sun shining over on the bright, green 
hills all the time, and, in a minute, stopping; 
the leaves over your head shaking off their 
pearly drops on to your umbrella, as the clouds 
did a moment since. No dust, no suffocating 
heats, no sunstrokes—verily, an £l Fureidis for 
climate and temperature! But there can be no 
lovely thing sublunary without its conconntant 
evil. Dismal whisperings and uneasy looks 
torbode to me something to come, of which I 
have as yet tormed no estimate. ‘They say to 
me it is unprecedented that I haven't seen this 
unwelcome stranger, having sojourned here ten 
days; and they say so much and give such dark 
hints that I am all agog for an introduction. 
Yes! I have had it, and isn’t it funny? Let me 
look which way I will, and I see—nothing! The 
fog is about everything—rolling and tumbling 
through the streets, enveloping everybody in 
its unwelcome foids. If you want a piece, 
I think I can send it to you—for it is thick 
enough to eut! And it is such a comical fog— 
doing things that no well-behaved fog in our 
section would dare to do; taking such liberties 
with clothing, limping feathers, uncurling hair, 
melting down trimmings, and reducing one’s 
pomposity in a feartfal ratio. T rode yesterday 
in the tog—a dry fog in contradistinction to a 
wet fog (heaven preserve us from a wet one!), 
and was amazed to tind my fine feathers droop- 
ing and disarmed of all pretensions to stateli- 
ness, my curls indignant and bristling, and my. 
complexion saturated and on the subdued princi- 
ple. Ina very humbled mood I carried my plumes 
home ina paper-bag, washed my hat flowers from 
my hand, where they lay in unbecoming patches 
of black paste, picked my frizzles out of my 
eves, and sought my room a sadder and a wiser 
woman! Morale: Ina St. John tog, no fili- 
gree or furbeloughs, no curls or frizzles or jim- 
cracks, but simple, ordinary clothing, that a 
soaking won't hurt, and an umbrella; then go 


8 
Scorning his poor and unavailing strength, 
His fragile treasures thrust 
Out from his arms; and, all its lustrous length 
Trailing along the dust, 
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The golden hair his fingers had caressed. 
One cry of pain, one moan, 

Broke from the pale lips his so oft had pressed, 
And he was left alone. 


Alone, while tongues of blinding, burning flame 


i 


L. W. Je 





Judge Not. 
From habit we make passing criticisms, but, 
'as the years roll by, we are more and more 
sure that we cannot truly judge one another: 
causes lie deep, and the surface is the utmost 
we can discern. The warm and gushing seem 


uninitiated on either hand. 
ucation, and surrounding circumstances 
powertul levers, and constitute the basis of 
most of our movements. Impulse backed by 
wisdom must be as safe as calculation through 


mathematical lines. Inspiration is instantane- 


ous; it may be an in-flowing, or the sudden 
flowering of healthy natural conditions. We 
can be providential instruments, projected for 
special purposes, armed and equipped for an 
In that case we are impelled by ir- 
resistible force. Whether it be impression, 
voice, or a floating picture, it is as relentless as 
fate, and must be obeyed. Will is over-borne, 
or made an adjunct. Great crises in the world’s 
history furnish repeated illustrations. Careful 
analysis reveals insensible preparation or pecu- 
liar, constitutional aptitude. We admit the 
fucts, but the modus operandi is part of the 
divine plan. Each is to work out destiny, and 
so must have his own methods, however ob- 
tained. No two are facsimiles. Born of the 
same outward parents, we may differ from those 
who preceded, and those who follow, us. Strong 
emotions, riches, poverty, political excitement, 
religious enthusiasm, spiritual influx, may mould 
us contrary to probable expectations. Again, 
an invisible agency may so operate upon the 
processes of gestation that we scarcely belong 
to those whom we call father and mother. We 
are ‘fearfully and wonderfully made,” and 
always resultants. Nature loves mysteries, and 
will not condescend to explain. Huw and why, 
she keeps to herself. 

To an observer the race looks mechanical— 
mere routine; yet, like leaves, the units have 
an independent representation. Whatever our 
situation, we are unlike our fellows. Some 
cannot be refined, others never made coarse. 
Many are learned without leisure; scores are 
ignorant amid books and protessors. Through- 
gut the scale there is something emphatic in 
every soul, which will not fuse, though one 
melt, freeze or hammer never somuch. ‘Iam 
that I am” will assert itself forever. How glo- 
rious this prerogative! what a proof of future 
identity! Our spirits will be clothed upon, and 
recognized, whether in the form or not. Dissat- 
isfaction may be healthful, if not agreeable. 
We can make the best of what is around us and 
yet aim higher. Currer Bell says, ‘Life is so 
constructed that the event does not, can not, 
will not, match the expectation.” The ideal im- 
pels us on, Whatever our pace; how beneficent 
that itis so! We do not thus ignore the pres- 
ent, but make it a precursor of the tuture. 
We are not necessarily impatient, for time is 
but the vestibule of eternity. Every moment 
forth, no matter where, and, mark my words, is of worth, and seed for harvests to come. 
you will find as much fun ina day as you will) Our business is ever with the now; we cannot 
in awhole week of torrid, dry, seething weather. | resuscitate yesterday, neither anticipate to- 

So 1 made a friend of the fog, after all, and) morrow. Hence the maxim, “Sufficient unto 
am able to say, “I am glad I met you, my the day is the evil thereof.” By inordinate pry- 
friend.” ing we lose immediate advantages and destroy 

Hark! through the density comes a booming the chances of positive generative energy. 
sound—the fog-horn. On Partridge Island—a Dissimilar within and without, how can our 
beautiful little island in the harbor—there is a course be comprehended by our neighbors? They 
horn operated by steam, which at regular inter- | read our tax in the list, but they have never seen 
vals sends out its steady, long-drawn breath, the scale of our freely-imposed liabilities. 
while one would count twenty-five, and ceasing They think we ought to do what we know ve 
for a count of one hundred and fifty. This cannot. We offend, and so are called parsi- 
warning horn, for the benefit of seafarers, has monious. Some contribute largely to public in- 
been sounding its monotonous note for fifty-six | stitutions and grand schemes. , 
hours, and still the fog rolls and rushes and philanthropic and patriotic, refrain from de- 
tumbles. Still one could cut patterns from it; mands nearer home. Neither see behind the 
stil] its heavy drops hang pendant from every-| screen. One lives modestly, gives advan- 
thing. But I don’t care how long it lasts; | tages to his sons and daughters, has a trifle 


occasion. 


equipage, entertainsjfcountless guests. 
pays all; the other owes everybody. 
preferable? Yet how different their estimate! 
Men and women takefuntojthemselves partners 
who are the as.onishment of their friends. 
Fancy, love, speculation, are the bases—who is 
to determine? Then, again, under some plau- 


missionaries fur heavy tasks. 
phan children, too much forthe survivor; mod- 
ify temper; add to resources. 
glamour of romance they look for bliss, and find 
self-denial. 
is to demur? Yet how many do for themselves 
and friends! 
think ourselves free-agents. 


our own portion. 
anxious we are for renown, and the more desi- 


glad to play an hamble part for the general 
good; more than this, the fewer are our ques- 


we are component parts. 
most oppressed by wealth, and others depleted 
by want—starvation, even; why one is in per- 
fect health, another a breathing machine, maimed 
to the core; why this lad is a genius, and that 


assie an idiot; why beauty is rampant here, and 
deformity there; why this man is noble, and his 
m 
her husband a dwarf in all his attributes; why 


mourns for lack of pelf; why this bloodless 
wreck toils for the merest pittance, and that 


parative saints are withdrawn, and the vicious, 
morose, petulant, exacting, diseased, cumber 


great scale, and believe that the dear God will 
balance them all for the superior welfare of 
ce 
err; so what we cannot glean through the senses 
we must accept in trust. 


melancholy lies heartbreak.” 
yond both is the hope and resources of our 
own inmost. 
and on. 
dier, and we should be up and doing. 


often golden and brilliant, surcharged with a 
splendor which brings us to our feet in silent 
adoration? 
edness may be vouchsated, and who shall com- 


plain of the cup thus exchanged? 
co-laborers; and, come weal or woe, we should 
be true to each, judging leniently and striving 


sunlight of the broad fields and gardens of the 
approaching the Royal Gardens at Kew, one of 


well as finest pleasure-grounds in the world. 
The way thither lies through the very Eden of 
England with its landscape of farm and pasture 
lands, villas and cottages, cattle, hay-stacks and 
wind-mills, and all the minutia which produce 


society, for whom these grounds are tilled and 


is appreciated, as between five and six thousand 
persons visit the Gardens yearly. 
ing the little Thames steamboat for the rail- 
way station the high, gilded lodge-gates are 


ing the return of their occupants. 


Gardens stretch on cither side — seventy-five 
acres in extent. 
observer between beds of flowers arranged in 
every conceivable variety of device and tint; 
here ribbons of blue and white, or red and yel- 


along the shrubbery of the lawns ; vases of enor- 
mous dimensions are brilliant with mats of ge- 
raniums; there is an upright star of regal gladi- 
oli, while in the distance the paths are gay with 


within these celebrated grounds is of the high- 
est order. 


Others, equally | 


south side of which a flight of stone steps leads 
into the hall where the students on the founda- 
tion take their daily commons. It has of late 
been restored, and is one of the finest college- 
hails in the kingdom. At the end a slight ele- 
vation of the floor, termed the dais, distin- 
guishes the situation occupied by the dignitaries 
of the college at table. The library contains 
many rare curiosities and 20,000 volumes upon 
its shelves. The young gentlemen educated 
here are greatly attached to aquatic amusements, 
and twice during the summer splendid régattas 
take place. On these occasions they go in pro- 
cession, grotesquely dressed, in long boats or- 
namented with flags and accompanied by music, 
to a certain field, where collations, games and a 
brilliant display of fireworks take place. The 
spectacle is frequently graced with the presence 
of members of the royal family and attracts a 
vast number of visitors. 

It may not be mal-apropos to mention the 
observance of a singular custom celebrated at 
Eton and termed the ‘‘ Montem.” It consists 
of a procession to a small mount, supposed to 
be a Saxon barrow, called Salt Hill, where the 
remainder of the day is spent in festivity. 
The chief object of the ceremony is to make a 
collection for the captain of the scholars on the 
foundation, preparatory to his leaving Eton 
for the University; and is accomplished by lay- 
ing all the spectators under a contribution, de- 
manded as money for ‘‘salt,” they receiving in 
return a ticket with an appropriate motto. ‘The 
origin of this custom has not been clearly as- 
certained, but is supposed to have derived its 
title from a monkish procession, taking place 
annually to this mount, at which time conse- 
crated salt was sold to the spectators. The af- 
fair partakes of a military array and is consid- 
ered most picturesque. The students are habited 
in rich and fancitul costumes, while, with flag- 
waving, music and ceremony, the event is sure 
of attracting a concourse of visitors. 

WINDSOR CASTLE. 

Across the old bridge and Henry the Eighth’s 
yate grants entrance to the castle-yard. Since 
this place has been the favorite abode of royalty 
from the time of its erection by William the 
Conqueror, it is to-day the most magnificent and 
complete fortress in the world. St. George's 
chapel, with its age, splendor and associations, 
beggars description. It is the usual shrine at 
which the royal family worship, and contains in 


One 
Which is 


ible guise, our sisters and brethren are made 
They rear .or- 


Under a certain 
If character is thus unfolded, who 
We are often tools where we 


Amid so many factors it is hard to separate 
The longer we live the less 


ous for genuine actions. We are willing to 
ubordinate the lesser for the greater, and are 


We cannot solve the riddles of which 
Why some are al- 


ions. 


slattern; why this wife is a queen, and 


he miser counts his gains, and the liberal 
trong maiden is devoured by ennui; why com- 


he ground; why concord is rare, and dissen- 
ions abundant. We throw the whole into the 


very one. Such love and insight as his do not 
Currer Bell says, 

Deeper than 
True, but be- 


‘Life has more than sadness. 


We must not, cannot, grieve on 
There are trumpet-calls for evcry sol- 
As we 
peed from post to post burdens we thought 


ky is not always gray and murky. : ¢ t 
magnificent chambers in eager crowds, awaking 


the golden echoes in the drawing-rooms, and 
lounging about the accustomed haunts of the 
“blue blood.” The suite opens with the queen’s 
audience-chamber, which is decorated with 
frescoes by Verrio and Gobelin tapestries rep- 
resenting scenes from the lives of Queen Esther 
and Mordecai; this apartment adjoins the Van- 
dyck room, in which are ranged the portraits of 
court celebrities painted by this celebrated | 
master; next the state drawing-room, the ceiling 
of which is of stucco richly embellished with 
margins of oak and palm entwined; the hang- 
ings are of crimson silk upon which are em- 
broidercd, in gold, the royal arms. The paint- 
ings are six landscapes of Italian scenery by 
Yucarrelli, while scrolls of foliage and wreaths 
of flowers, all richly etched in gold, complete 

the decorations of the room. From hence 
follow saloons and ante-chambers, superb in| 
tapestry and furniture, until the great Waterloo 
banqueting hall is reached. This chamber, in | 
the Elizabethan style, is forty-five feet high, 
ninety-eight long and fogty-seven in width, and 
is the repository for theWportraits of the eminent 
men, sovereigns, statesmen and military heroes 
who were connected with the battle of Waterloo. 
Here truly is a room with a wealth of associa- 
tion in the midst of a mine of gilt and empty 
display. Here King William IV. gave his cele - | 
brated Waterloo banquets to the survivors of | 
the field, and under this tessellated roof he lay 


Where happiness is denied bless- 


We are all 


igorously, sure of ultimate success. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Kew to Windsor. 
Lonpon, Sept. 18, 1873. 
THE KEW GARDENS. 
Out of the vortex of smoke and fog into the 





nvirons of London, and the tourist is already 


1© most exhaustive botanical collections as 


harmonious picture. The ride is short, and 
uite within the reach of all grades of London 


pened for amusement gratis. The privilege 
There is a surging of the busy, chattering 
crowd, and one is borne on through elegant re- 
ception, presence and guard-rooms and down 
the staircase into the open air only to be awak- 
ened from the dream of the great, great past. 
The views to be obtained from the battlements 
and ramparts are unexcelled in all England. 
From the top of the Round Tower is seen 
Windsor Forest, its drives and glades, and 
Herne’s Oak, the scene of Falstaff’s distress 
and the pranks of the *‘Merry Wives”; Frog- | 
more House with its royal traditions ; the Prince 
Consort’s mausoleum, to which the ‘‘common 
herd” are not admitted; the great parks, Prince 
Albert’s model farm, and a host of celebrated 
sites bounded by the distant smoke of London 
and the ocean at Brighton, forty miles away. 
In the stables are fifty horses and an equal 
number of state carriages awaiting the return 
of the queen. The people are heavily taxed | 
for all this regalia, and they groan and murmur 
under their burden; but such uncouth sounds 
are drowned in the dim of regal parade, while 
the nobility, with a few great acts of liberality, 
deceive the popular mind with a mask of good- 
will, and the wheels of time go round, polishing 
the few, crushing the many. Je Ve 


Upon leav- 


oon in view, with the lines of carriages await- 
Passing the 
odge, where, for once, at least, the almighty 
hilling has not to be drawn out, and the 


The main avenue leads the 


ow, traverse the beds and loose themselves 


ridescent fringes. Indeed the horticulture 
Rare and interesting trees ornament 
the lawns, under the shade of which nestle the 
little museums devoted to some rarity of the 
vegetuble kingdom; while in every direction the 
foliage is pierced by the domes of the many 
conservatories. 

The center from which all the avenues di- 
verge consists of a palm-house 400 feet long, 
100 wide and 70 feet in height, which is 
an asylum for palms, cocoa-nuts, mangoes 
and bananas, in which they readily bear their 
fruit and flourish as in their native jungle. This 
magnificent greenhouse was erected at a cost 





A Young Woman Abroad. 
SPECIAL TU THE COMMONWEALTH. 
GENEVA, Sept. 15, 1873. 
GENEVA AND THE HOME OF VOLTAIRE,. 


Leaving Geneva with its lovely lake and ar- 


meet the different diligences with their great! 
loads of people, all straining their eyes to see | 
if there be a familiar face among our travellers. 

These summer diligences are jolly affairs, be- | 
ing drawn by twelve horses, four abreast, and | 
the diligences themselves having great height | 
with a top awning, leaving the sides and back 
open. The driver is perched on a high seat 
with, perhaps, a pretty girl beside him, or may- 
be a fair-haired young Englishman, whose drab 
hat and long white yeil form a pretty contrast 
to the blue blouse and glazed chapeau of the 
driver, who cracks his long whip and coaxes 
his horses, poor animals, almost distracted by 
the blood-thirsty flies pursuing them all through 
the valley. Occasionally we pass a carriage 
drawn by four horses, the top down and um- 
brellas up; we know it belongs to more fastidi- 
ous travellers, with plenty of money and time, 
who sit on air-cushions and look at us poor 
dusty mortals in a pitying manner, which we 
afterwards return in triumph when, in all the 
consciousness of clean faces and fresh clothes, 
we coolly gaze at them as they drive up to the 
hotel a couple of hours behind us. 

THE TOWN (CHAMOUNI). 

There is nothing in this world more delight- 
ful than, after having exhausted both body and 
mind by the long ride from Geneva, to sit down 
in the prettiest of Swiss chalet hotels to one of | 
those nice little Swiss dinners. The long| 
windows open out on a little balcony which 
looks down into a garden just like some old 
country garden at home; there are diamond- 
shaped beds bordered with sweet old-fashioned | 
pinks and box, with golden marigolds and dark | 
mourning-bride, while love-in-a-mist grows in | 
charming confusion around a cluster of digni- | 
fied hollyhocks. In the street is beard the | 
merry tinkling of goat-bells as the herd come 
in from the sunny slopes of Chamouni, and | 
across a field, gaily winding their way along, | 
appear a party of ladies and gentlemen mounted | 
on mules, the bright colors of their veils and 
dresses, the slow, tired steps of the guides, and | 
the expectant ears of the donkeys, all telling of 
a return home from the Glacier, where they | 
have undoubtedly been for six or seven hours. | 
All these little picturesque effects receive an | 
additional tone through the nearness of the vast | 
and glorious mountain as it now stands in its | 
full grandeur from base to summit before us, | 
its wonderful sea of frozen waters catching the | 
reflections of the dying sun which gradually | 
creep up to the snowy cap, the topmost drift of 
dazzling snow. With a glass we see the Grand | 
Mulets, the house which marks 10,000 feet of) 
the entire 15,750 feet elevation; and we hear 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The ‘Carl August,” a bark at Charlestown 
from Leghorn, besides marble, statuary and 
paintings, brought out two corpses, one of a 
tourist who died in Italy last year, the other of 
a person who died in Europe three thousand 
years ago! The last appeared on the ship's 
manifest as ‘“‘an Egyptian antiquity,” and was 
entered: out as ‘‘a mummy.” 





The tomb of Elihu Yale, governor of the East 
India company and founder of Yale College, who 
died in 1721, and was buried at Wrexham, in the 
north of Wales, has recently been visited by a 
Yale tourist, who reports that the stones are fast 
crumbling to decay, and suggests that a fund be 
raised by the alumni for the erection of a monu- 
ment and statue upon the consecrated spot ere 
its site be altogether forgotten. 

The people of Lexington have determined to 
fill niches in their memorial hall with statues of 
two of the distinguished statesmen of the revo- 
lution. The hall is an octagon, and has four 
niches for statues, facing each other. ‘Two of 
them are filled with life-size marble statues of 
soldiers—one of the Revolution and one of the 
late war. They now design to fill the remain- 
ing niches with statues of Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock, so that the civil and military 
may combine, and that equal honors may be 
paid to those who guided our councils and those 
who labored in the field. 

Insurance Commissioner Julius L. Clarke has 
presented his report on life and accident insur- 
ance, including the statements of forty-eight 
companies, covering a business of about two 
thousand millions of dollars. He advocates the 
requirement of a stronger financial basis from 
such companies, showing that no less than 
twenty-one have disappeared from the field in| 
this State in three years. The total income of} 
the forty-eight companies has exceeded their | 
expenditures in the sum of $36,000,000. They 
have paid $87,000,000 in death losses in five | 
years, of which $23,000,000 accrued in the last | 
year, there having been a great increase in| 
deaths. A variety of collateral subjects are 
discussed by the commissioner in his report, 
some of which will prove of value to all persons 
interested in the business of life insurance. | 





An interesting writer in the Quincy Patriot, 
in giving some reminiscences of the town, al- 


of the many amusing incidents which grew out | 
of the conflicting statements of this apparently | 


trivial point. 

In 1867 Miss Kellogg was engaged by Mr. 
Mapleson, and made her first London success, 
and a legitimate one, although competing with 
Patti, Nilsson, Lucea and Tietzens. 
following year Miss Kellogg returned to Ameri- 


In the | 


ca, and made a most brilliant tour of the country | 


under the management of Mr. Max Strakosch. 


LITERATURE. 

American Homes, for October. illustrates and 
compiles in a sketchy and interesting way for 
the multitude.—Chas. H. Taylor & Co., Boston. 

The Proceedings of the Seventh National 
Temperance Convention, held at Saratoga, are 
published neatly in pamphlet form, by the Na- 


For the first time since the opening of her | tional Temperance Society, New York. 
I g 


artistic career, however, adverse criticism was 
excited by what was termed her ‘‘affectation.” 
Whether this was really the case or not, from 
the cause alleged—the elation induced by her 
successful London season—is a matter of strong 
doubt. Certainly, the dira with genuinely hon- 
est indignation denies the ‘Grecian bend” put 
upon her so freely, and repudiates the charges 
of mannerisms acquired abroad. We are in- 
clined to the opinion, from very full knowledge 
of the facts, that fashion, rather than the lady, 
was at fault in the matter, which was made a 
serious one. The panier costume was then un- 
familiar to American audiences, and Miss Kel- 
logg coming before them in ner London concert- 
dress, thus presenting the *‘new fangle” for the 
first time, was thought culpable personally for 
what the foreign fashion (afterwards generally 
adopted) was alone responsible. 

Miss Kellogg has since appeared in various 
leading opera combinations, sharing the tri- 
umphs of Lefrane’s brief but brilliant career, 
and standing with undiminished prestige the 
severe test of direct comparison in the same 
operas with one of the greatest of the Europe- 
an celebrities, Pauline Lucca. 

Artistically, Miss Kellogg has wonderfully 
improved since her primal appearance on the 
stage. Her voice, at first thin and heady, has 
deepened into a richness and softness, while 
losing none of its purity and brilliancy. Her 
versatility is great, we will not say unlimited. 
As a dravura singer, it is not probable that she 


is surpassed by any living soprano, nor in the 
simpler ballad style is she excelled. 
grander schvol she lacks the ajandon and in- 
tensity necessary to a full realization ot charac- 
ters in that especial sphere. 
with her (and to our mind an erroneous one) 
that vocal power is impaired by the giving up 
| of an artiste to the full extent of her powers 
| in emotional acting. Hence, she constantly 
nurses her voice, and checks her acting in roles | It is an English story, full of life and spirit, and 
happily illustrates successful careers in religious 


In the 


It is a principle 


calling for any intense or concentrated power. 


ima 


This principle is to be regretted; for it unques- 


| tionably places her in a false position with the 
| critics and the public; for that she has it in her 


in the village the guns which tell of the sate Judes to the two Presidents Adams and tells / to realize the grander style of lyric-acting there 


arrival there of a party who are to spend the | 
night. People are obliged to carry their own 
eatables and drinkables, as the cold is too in- 


this story :— 
On my way to school, a well-known fisher- 


is not the shadow of a doubt. 
nevertheless, perceive in her judgment in this 
matter the conscientiousness that characterizes 


But we shall, 


| 








The Harpers have printed Miss Dorothy’s 
Charge, by Frank Lee Benedict, in a compact, 
cloth-covered volume. It is a good specimen 
of a vigorous American novel by a rising writer. 
Williams has it. RCI 


The October part of Appleton’s Journal has 


innumerable illustrations and an excellent mis- 
cellany, and is fresh and timely throughout—an 
excellent number of one of the best serial works 
ever published.—New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

The Herald of Health is tresh,’ cheery and 
invigorating as ever. Its pleasant pages are an 
antidote to low-spirits, and its wise words and 
hints for health are worth more than the dollar 
and a half which will secure it for the coming 
year.— Wood & Holbrook, New York. 

The Overland, for October, has an article 
upon “The Englist 4s a Universal Language” ; 
also a charming story, ‘‘Romance of a Black- 
bird.” **Prison Life in China,” *‘Should Money 
be Taxed?” “The Iron Monk” and ‘Aboriginal 
Shell Money,” are among its other chief articles. 

The Turning of the Tide, of the “*Whisper- 
ing-Pine” series of stories for young people, by 
Elijah Kellogg, is published by Lee & Shepard, 
with illustrations. Radcljffe Rich is the hero, 
a young man who has the stimulus to be some- 
thing in the world and succeeds. The story is 
well and entertainingly told. 

Macmillan & Co., London and New York, 
have handsomely issued, in two volumes, The 
Pillars of the House, by Charlotte M. Yonge. 


and social lite. The author maintains her long- 
since established reputation as one of the first 
women writers of the age, and will win new ap- 
plause and friends by the merits of this work. 


Oliver Ditson & Co.'s weekly budget of New 






































































| the Glacier, and veils to prote 


in state. { 


tense to admit any provision for tne entertain- 
ment of travellers. Very enchanting are these 
hotels, little retreats among the Alps, with their ‘ 2 : : 
snowy lace curtains, smooth, carpetless floors | * staunch old Federalist, with ‘real old Feder- 
and comfortable beds—these latter having long, al fish, bought of a Federal fisherman;” and iz 
round bolsters, like huge petrified sausages. | *% ¥¢ passed along he came up and overtook | 
i hl . a 2 > i > yy in 7 , 
The small looking-glasses hung so high that a | US near the old President's. His cry then was, | 
trunk does good service in mounting to them; | Here, Mr. Adams, here is some good Demo- 
and the tiny washbowls and pitchers suggest | Ttic fish, bought of a good Democratic fisher- 
fairy rather than mortal usage, as the continual |™#2-"” The fisherman knew his customers. 
cry from the rooms of “De leau chaude!” and Some of the papers of the day said that he had 
“De Veau froide!” will testify. As we go lett the good ship ‘*Constitution,” and with his | 
through the hall in the morning we see mys- | £29; John Quincy, took passage in the long-| 
terious, long-toed, white objects, and presently | boat. Others, with perhaps full as much pro- 
a pretty femme de chambre says in very poor Pricty, said that he had deserted an old sinking 
English, ‘Like you would the stockings for the | hulk and found safety in the longboat. And, 
Glacier and veils green?” So they prove to be | while some ot the old Federalists were pro-} 
feet of stockings knit in a very transparent | /aiming that it was unbecoming for a moral 
manner for the traveller to put on for traversing | #94 religious people to rejoice at victory over | 
ct the face from | OUr enemy, [ remember that he was very jubi- 
Then on | ant when the news came that the old ‘‘Iron- 


‘fish to the wants of his customers, called at | 
the house of Peter Adams, whom he knew was 


the reflection of the sun on the ice. Bog alee , ‘ ts 
venturing down stairs we are besieged by polite | sides” had broughtin her prize. To attempt 
waiters with an alpen-stock for only half a) 


Glace burned in at the top; or, if you do not | the end of his 
wish to buy, you can hire it for the same price; | “8*- 

and would madame or monsieur like a “tres! One paper makes light of the financial “‘af- 
jolie photographiéde la Glacier ? Tempting | ¢,3.» in: Waslinston thus: Que old 
traps are they all for the unwary traveller; but, | oe: 8 igetige ties» 
beyond arming ourselves with one of the half- |man with a black hat well crowded down| 
tranc alpen-stocks, our hearts are steeled, and over his eyes, looking very much as if a hen ly 
we resolutely turn our faces towards the door. | had hatched in it, having in his hands two | 


THE MER DE GLACE. | senbvglli 1 fist 1 
Taking our seats on the fat, sleek-looking , suey og ethire a an : ae wees 
wrapped around his tattered coat, shouted at | 


¢ 


| « 


pole, blanket | 


|man, who hada peculiar faculty of adapting his | } 


|; cian, a good woman, and a dutiful daughter, 
she combines rare qualities which have won 


| tion founded on this sterling basis. 


that it now includes nearly every part familiar 
to the Italian or English opera stage. 
| supporting artists are what they are credited to 
be, her present season will be an assured suc- 


Af 
the favorable prospects of his enterprise. 


| stepped, like Cinderella, from a cottage into a 
| palace, and invited all who did not wish her ill 
to prove to old citizens of Quincey that John | to attend the house-warming, which took place, 


franc, and which has Chamouni and Mer de | Adams was an advocate of the Federal party to | with all due magnificence, on the evening of 
days will ve rather a fruitless | TI | 
ursd 


and see therein assembled an immense and bril- 


colored | jiant congregation, as we thought it, though the 
giddy wonder and whispering of many of its 


| denote a listening multitude. 


ier in every phase of her artistic temperament. | Music comprises Schumann's “Slumber Song,” 


An assiduous student, a taithful and true musi- | in the **Pianist’s Folio:” ‘““Towandy Mazurka,” 
by Edgar Sherwood; ‘‘Weiner Blut” (Vienna 
leserved recognition, and given her a reputa- Temper) waltz, of Johann Strauss’s dance mu- 
! : ; sic; ‘‘Mouse-trap Waltz,” by Arthur Napoleon; 
Of her repertoire, we may say in passing | «Par Away,” of Brinley Richards’s piano-forte 


works, and *‘Give,” a song, words by Adeline A. 


If her 2 : 
Proctor, music by Arthur S. Sullivan—all ex- 
cellent. 


‘ess, and Mr. Grau may be congratulated on 
’ ee Jngralan, the second of two novels, entitled 


“Our Forefathers,” of which “Ingo” was the 





first, by Gustave Freytag, makes the latest is- 
The trans- 
lation from the German is by Mrs. Malcom, and 
Henry Holt & Co. publish. Its plot is laid in 
the first quarter of the eighth century, and illus- 
trates the the 
heathen of that early day—a pleasant and cle- 
vating story, felicitously told.—A.,Williams & 


Co. 


Marjorie Daw and Other People, is the title 


ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
—— sued of the ‘*Leisure-Hour series.” 

A MODERN DEDICATION. 

The Unitarian church at South Boston has 


services of a Christian among 


ay, the 18th ult, Behold, then, the | 
‘hurch ‘adorned asa bride for her husband,” | 


of a volume of Aflantic stories by T. B. Al- 
drich, published by James R. Osgood and Com- 
pany. ‘These stories are sprightly and amusing, 
generally overturning the least approach to 
Still they 
are hot without fine touches of indissoluble pa- 





nembers seemed to render it deserving rather 
of the name of audience, if that term did not | : : ; 

: , | sentiment by something ludicrous. 
Certainly, the | 





































donkeys, we give stocks and umbrellas to the 
guides, have our waterproofs strapped on be- 
hind, and away we go, the gentlemen taking the 
lead while the ladies follow, grasping the rail 
which runs in a semicircle around the saddle, 
and keeping our eyes on the guide who care- 
fully leads the animal up and down the rough | 
stony places. We are most of the time at an 
angle of 45°, which prognosticates bad for the 
coming down, though the saddles are peculiarly 
made tor this especial kind of travel. The ride | 
of three hours proves very interesting, showing | 
us, among other points, the Flegére road on the | 
opposite side, where such a grand view of Mont | 
Blane is obtained that people sometimes stay 
weeks in Chamouni waiting for a clear day to 
ride up there and see the monarch of mountains. 
We occasionally stop along the route for lemo- 
nade or milk, and find little tables spread out, 
with berries fresh and ripe, with pretty carved | 
articles, and tempting bits of stone and jewelry ; | 
and one small house has a wooden pen where 
for a few sous we can see a real live chamois 
with big black eyes and gracefully curving horns, 
a delicate, fragile-looking creature. , 
Arriving at the terminus of the road, we find 
/there many people going down to the glacier, 


}and dismounting we join them and descend a 


narrow, rocky, slippery path, from which we 





rowy river and its grand prospect of Mont 
Blanc, we ride out to Fernex, the home in by- 
gone days of the renowned Voltaire. On our 
way we get the prettiest occasional glimpses of 
blue water and snowy mountain, and the brown 
roofs of the town with the pillared front of St. 
Peter's conspicuous, and a beautiful old church 
it is, too, with its pale-green stained windows 
toria Kegia, an enormous rose-colored water- | dating back to the thirteenth century, its long, 
lily with floating leaves many feet in circum- | cloistered nave, and its stately pulpit, which 
ference. Here are ee oe contains a chair used by Calvin; this the verger 
Ameri Australian shrubs, and beyond), . shin : 
oy gr a cionaed with pense and | brings down for us ey in, and raiede’ 3 straight- 
ghastly cacti. The pleasure-grounds consist of | backed, rigid, uncomfortable chair it proves to 
a plain with a Chinese pagoda; a lake rivalling | be, quite like its former occupant. Ascending 
nature in the rusticity of its shores, and | a considerable eminence, a curious sight is be- 
Syrian grove shaded with the Cedars of Leba-/| fore us, the junction of the rivers Arv and 
non. A huge rockery is planted with six hun- | Rhone; the latter of a rich indigo blue, deep, 
dred Alpine plants, while every attraction is of- | strong and narrow; the former flowing peace- 
fered tor the amusement and edification of the | fully along beside it, keeping an almost straight 
public and student. At Kew, Cinchona plants 
have been reared, of late, in large quantities 
for India, to furnish quinine, which was previ- 
ously brought from the coasts of Peru at an 
enormous expense to the government. In 
short, London and its neighborhood affords no | line, finding ourselves in French territory (we 
more pleasing sight than Kew Gardens, while | are only two days from Paris), and after passing 
they reflect much credit upon the present direc- | through the dirty, muddy little town of Fernex 
we come suddenly upon Les Delicés, where a 
ETON AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. short ride through the most delightful shade 
A drive across the country brings the tourist brings us into full view of the tine chateau 
in a few hours into the almost classic vicinity of! which was occupied by Voltaire for twenty 
Windsor. After whirling away among the) years. We saunter at will through the spacious 
farms and estates of this peculiarly pastoral | grounds, enjoying the endless variety of trees 
district of England the distance is enlivened by | and flowers and the views of the Alps and Mont 
the appearance of the gray walls of Windsor | Blanc; in the garden is along arbor of horn- 
Castle, surrounded by the forest iz which Sir beam trees closely interlaced and cut into by 
John Falstaff held his merry councils. At) arched openings, where the sunlight streams 
this moment the picturesque church with ‘‘its through, and where we can look out over the 
ivy-mantled tower, and the church-yard with its surrounding country, and imagine the philoso- 
yew-trees’ shade” are passed—the last home of | pher walking up and down, dictating to his sec- 
Gray, the poet of the famous ‘‘Elegy.” The} retary, chatting with his pretty niece, or play- 
monument bears some touching verses from the | ing the part he knew so well to some fair lady. 
pen of the great poet, and was erected by a de-| Quantities of the fragment jessamine grow 
scendant of William Penn. everywhere. It was Voltaire’s favorite flower, 
Next comes the town of Slough, celebrated | and the guide kindly bestows a piece of it as a 
for its connection with Herschel, the astrono- | souvenir. 
mer; the house he occupied so long and in Strolling along at last to the entrance of the 
which he made his numerous important discov- | chateau we walk up]the marble steps and find 
eries is situated on the Windsor road. | ourselves in a queer room with a sepulchral 
Then a mile or so of hedge-rows and the! monument in the side of the wall, which con- 
walls of Eton College loom up among the ‘tains the heart of Voltaire, and which was built 
elms. This venerable and illustrious seminary | long before his death for that express purpose: 
which, tor upwards of four centuries, has been | a pleasant effect for the visitor to contemplate! 
precminently the cradle of the nobility, pos-/ There are many bad pictures and a very few 
sesses a record of favored alumni which is a! gond ones, a bust of himself in terra-cotta, 
very host of names distinguished fur their re- | numerous pieces of furniture embroidered by 
nown in the field, the cabinet, and the varied | his favorite niece in a fanciful mixture of roses, 
pursuits of literature. In 1440 Henry VI. | fleur-de-lis and jessamine on a white satin 
founded the institution, which for years strug- | ground; an exquisite crayon of the little chim- 
gled with poverty and scanty support, until to- | ney-sweep hangs behind a door, and on a mar- 
day it is numbered among the pet nurseries of | ble table rests a lovely porcelain model of the 
the crown. The present establishment consists | tomb of Madame de Chattellaine. A portrait 
of a provost, vice-provost, six fellows, a mas- of George Washington hangs under one of 
ter, assistants, seven lay clerks, and ten chor-| Frederick the Great, and opposite is Voltaire 
isters, beside the servants for the domestic of- | himself, wearing his worst expression, a face 
tices of the collegians. The school is annually | more dreadful in its youth than in its old age; 
increasing, and now numbers some eight hun- | a face so cynical, so bad, and with such a con- 
dred and fitty students, the expense of whose | centration of passions, that one could wish for 
education and maintenance is defrayed by their days after that it had not been seen. 
relatives, which in the majority of cases is in the | OFF FOR CHAMOUNI. 
; most luxuriant style. The students’ rooms are| Returning to Geneva our next trip takes us to 
| often elegantly furnished, while the needs of the; Chamouni. We have a most exciting diligence 
youthful occupants require three or four per-| ride of ten hours through a glorious country, 
sonal servants. The buildings of the college | our way leading through the Chamouni valley, 
form two large quadrangles, and, with the ex- | which is bounded by the Mont Blanc chain with 
ception of the chapel, are built of red brick, 
having the roofs battlemented; the principal 
| front faces the Thames, a finely-arranged gar- 
den descending to the banks of the river. The 
chapel is a very handsome Gothic structure, and 
contains monuments and stained-glass windows 
worthy of particular mention. In an inner 


of 150,000 dollars, and is supplied with foun- 
tains, patent heaters, and every appurtenance 
for the propagation of exotics. Winding stair- 
ways conduct the observer to the tree-tops, 
where among the feathery plumes of the palms 
and the rare blossoms and fruits he may allow 
his imagination long flights into the land of 
fancy. Near-by are houses with luke-warm 
lakes for the reception of tropical lilies and 
water-plants, among which is to be seen the Vic- 





waters joining those of its spirited neighbor, 
yet holding their own individuality as far as the 
eye can see. 

Shortly after leaving Geneva we cross the 





tor. 








many jolly souls make any weather endurable, | for extra calls. Beside him, the family fares 
and acquaintance is more firmly riveted when | sumptuously every meal, is tond of dress and 





q or cloister is an open court, on the 








and distinct line of greenish-brown color, its | 


its tremendous ice-cataracts, the Glacier des 
Boissons, the Mer de Glace, and numerous beau- 
tiful waterfalls. We get a glimpse of the Col 
de Balme, or rather ar arched opening in the 
rocks where the road leacs through the moun- 
tain, and of a waterfall just beyond it, a sort of 
charming young Staubach with the same maiden 
grace and beauty. It is very interesting to 


have a full view of the splendid peaks and blue 
| crevasses of the long winding sweep of the 
| Mer de Glace. It is just like the pictures we 
so often sec, except that-it goes above and be- | 
| yond them, as it goes above and beyond any 
| possible description. It is as if an enormous 
| surging river had suddenly been in a moment 
stopped and frozen, and waited only for a few | 
{hot days to send it bounding once more on its 
/impetuous way. It is magnificent beyond ex- 
| pression, with its glorious chain of mountains, 
its delicate needles of rock of a red and gray 
| color standing up far into the heavens, so bold, 
so inacessible: then those fearful crevasses 
'where you look down, down, for hundreds of 
feet, where no bottom is visible, but you hear : 
| wild mysterious unseen river rushing and roar- 
|ing and keeping you spell-bound on the very 
| edge until you grow dizzy and are so fascinated 
| that it seems as if some unknown power were 
|trying to drag you down to a dreadful place 
} where you might go sliding on forever; a frozen 
| hell that reminds you of Dante’s Inferno, hor- 
|rible, yet strikingly grand and full of beauty. 


| With all the splendor of the place you are glad 
} to come back once more to genuine terra firma 
and sit down beside the little cabin where Goethe 
sat and watched the marvellous scene. 
We go into the house and have a lunch of 
bread and cream and tea and boiled beefsteak. It | 
is a place where everybody goes, and where we | 
see, amongall the French and German surround- 
ings, « huge crayon sketch of Abraham Lincoln; 
a good sketch, too. It seemed to me that I 
recognized a familiar touch, and, as I saw on the 
buoks at Chamouni the names of some Boston 
artists, I think I was right in my supposition as 
to whose work it might be. Well, our lunch 
, over, after inspecting the autographs cut on the 
walls, the Alpine horns, and the chamois heads, 
we go to mount our donkeys once mure. Very 
queerly a gentleman close by us looks, who is 
so tall and thin he might be ‘‘the afternoon 
shadow of somebody else,” mounted on a very 
small white donkey with ears nearly as long as, 
his rider, who wears a tall beaver hat and a biue 
veil with long gauze ends behind, a pair of dark 
blue glasses fastened outside by a white cord, 
linen pants and coat of a buff color, and (owing 
to a sudden change of air) a lady's bright plaid 
shawl wrapped around him, his feet coming 
down so low that he brings up Mr. Murray's 
description—‘‘as if he could walk along with his | 
animal in perfect ease, occasionally resting by 
putting his feet up into the stirrups and riding.” 
All along down the narrow pass we meet hosts 
of people goingup. Of course there is the usual 
mutual bowing and smiling, and once or twice, | 
when we meet Americans, we are greeted with 
a few words in the mother tongue. 
boy cheers our hearts by shouting, ‘‘Golly! 
those boys and girls are from America! Hur- 
rah! Hurrah!” Before long we are riding up 
to the hotel in triumph, looking very much like 
the people we saw coming through the fields 
the night before. 
BACK TO GENEVA. 

After rest and refreshment we set out on our 
return to Geneva, taking our farewell of the 
glorious glaciers, pretty hotel and Chamouni, 


our way; and as we drive into the city in the 
fading twilight we see that Alpine phenomenon, 
the after-glow, giving the whole mountain a 
bright rose-colored transparency; but, even 
while we look, mists begin to settle down, 
and it is soon put out. The beautiful Lake 
Leman grows gray and cold, the little boats 
with their gay awnings become indistinct, and 
the stone-barges with their long picturesque 
lateen sails seem to settle themselves down into 
quiet, and all Geneva is silently waiting the 
rising of the moon, which comes up from be- 
hind Mont Blanc, so transcendent, so infinitely 
lovely, that no words can express its perfect 
radiance, A 





Walr. 


the top of his voice, upon recognizing a female — “ins mere ie renee Hee 

acquaintance, **’Fore God, Susan, dis chile has | sented was beautiful enough to turn even a wise | 
walked all de way from Pohick to git dat sev-| brain and set a silent tongue to wagging. 
enty-five cents; ain’t gwine to lose anything ;ers, arches and vistas salute our eyes, an 
shuah, honey. How dy’e?” Another, as black | beautiful music delights our ears. Certainly 

as Erebus. rolled in with a cheap travelling | kind fairies have been at work, adorning this | 
trunk. His appearance was the signal for gen- | pavilion with delicacy and taste, aided by the | 
eral laughter, for his physiogomy would have richness of autumital coloring, the holly, with | 
provoked it, aside from the trunk which he car- | its smiling face and prickly fingers, like a friend | 
ried. A husky voice cried out: “Whatam you | a : 
gwine to do with dattrunk?” ‘Oh, you go’way ‘of the fall of the year, which might rather be | 
chile; I ain't got no pockets; deys done gone called its rising into the silver-frosted palaces | 
and I'se got free hundred dollars; I has. You | of winter. | 
poor trash can laff all you want.” He fell in The celeritv with which the entire structure | 
at the rear end of the line, and, dragging his | had risen, like the work of gnomes, trom the 

trunk, awaited until its ‘‘lengthened sweetness, | silent ground which was to bear such a grand 

long drawn out,” should place him at the por-! and sudden fruit, drew largely upon our powers 


One small , 


though not of Mont Blanc, for that is with us all | 


tal where the money-teller would hand him his | ¢ 
cash on demand. \; 

Quite an amusing incident occurred, in which 
Hon. Peter Campbell figured. An old colored 
man, whose locks were frosted to a whiteness 
which betokened four-score years and ten, hav- 


spot. 
the Eastern hero we entered the beautiful porch, 
with its pillars of polished gray marble, and | 
found, on our right hand and on our left, large 


of astonishment, and made us wonder whether 


u drop from Aladdin's lamp had fallen on the | 


With feelings something akin to those of 


ing a whip slung over his shoulder..shufHed in! and beautiful parlors, carpeted with scarlet | 


with his number twenty boots, and walked in 
on tip-toe, fearing, perhaps, he might soil the 
tessclated floor. Espying the Hon. Peter, he 
exclaimed: ‘*Praise de Lord, honey, I’s done 
glad you’se heah; I'se left cart wid a load of 
coal up heah on de corn, to see about the ole 
woman’s money—she’s done got de bank-book 
—in de name of God, what must I do.” Mr. 
Campbell assured the olé man that he had mon- 
ey with the bank, and proposed to leave it, in- | 
asmuch as he considered that they could weath- 
er any storm; the bank was organized by the 
friends of the colored men, and they need not 
be afraid of any trouble or loss to them. Upon 
receiving this intelligence, the old man threw 
up his hat and cried out: ‘‘’Fore God! Some-| 
body pat Juba; I wants to dance! ‘Fore God, | 
boss, Ise leave my ole woman's money here, | 





}sink or swim!” And casting a contemptuous 


look on those in line, he said: ‘You'se all 
Thomasses! Oh, ye of little faith! Look at 
the po’ trash trying to ’barrass dere friends! | 
Ise gwine to my cart, lam!” In the line was | 
old Fred, who is known to all printers as the | 
“hash man.” The old apple woman of Celtic 
origin had her ‘‘chick” book, and was anxious 
that the “dommed nager clarks” should hurry 
up, as she wanted her two dollars and a half 
before the ‘‘dirty black bank bust up.” 





MUSIC NOTES. 





MISS KELLOGG. 

As Miss Clara Louise Kellogg is in a few 
days to inaugurate a new enterprise in her ee 
sociation in English opera for the first time, | 
some account of hercareer, which has extended | 
over a period of twelve years, may be of interest | 
| 





at this time. 
Miss Kellogg was born in South Carolina in| 
1842, and at the early age of four years evinced 
many indications of her gift, which has been de- | 
veloped to the high artistic degree that charac- | 
terizes her singing. At this time her acuteness | 
of ear was made apparent by her undisguised | 
annoyance when older persons about her sang 
out of tune, and at the age of seven she could! 
easily read music at sight. Under the direction | 
of Professors Milet and Rivarde, of the Paris 
Conservatory, and Signor Albites, Miss Kellogg | 
rapidly developed marked voeal powers, and at | 
the age of nineteen made her désut under the | 
care of Signor Muzio, at the New York Acad- , 
emy, as “Gilda” in “Rigoletto.” The success | 
was most decided, an American prima donna , 
being a phenomenon at that time. 
Atter singing in several prominent characters, | 
in 1863 she signed a contract for three years | 
, with Max Maretzek. In New York, Boston, | 
| Philadelphia and throughout the country, Miss 
| Kellogg soon came to be ‘the rage,” and when 
ithe ‘*Crispino e la Comare,” by the Ricci | 
| Brothers, was brought out, her admirable ren- | 
| dering of the gay ‘*Annetta” created a ferent 
which was not diminished when, in 1866, if we | 
| remember rightly, she appeared as ‘‘Margue- 
rite,” in Gounod’s ‘*Faust.” Every advantage 
was possessed by the prima donna for this role. 
The opera was new and eminently attractive; 
the subject was familiar and popular, and the 
role admirably adapted to her physique. We 
have had many other performances since then, 
some more radically powerful, several unworthy 
to be named with that of Miss Kellogg's, but 
none that has been more consistent, or so gen- 
erally acceptable to all classes of opera habi- 
tués. We have not forgotten how young Boston 
raved over the blonde locks worn by Miss Kel- 
logg (it was before the days of the British 
blondes), and the paragraphs that were circu- 
lated by enterprising scribes as to the quantity 
of real gold-dust exhausted in the process of 
transmuting Kellogg’s glossy raven hair to 
shining golden locks. Many a time have we 
since laughed with the donna over reminiscences 








brown marble, and adding greatly to the socia- 
ble aspect of the apartments. 
evening gatherings will take place, while the 


Here cheerful 


beautiful Sunday-school chapel above, with its 


The form of the ‘tchurch” room itself 
resembles that of a cathedral in height and 
length, and of a temple in its general shape. 
Indeed, the distance at which we sat from the 
pulpit, coupled with the breezy chatting of our 
neighbors, made us remember that the temples 
of old were constructed for seeing rather than 
for hearing, and that silence was probably en- 


joined when their acoustic properties were to 


be put to the test. However this may be, we 
fear it will require the lungs of a Titan to fill 
this large building, and that many a good 
“screed o' doctrine” will be lost by those who 
come in late and occupy the rear pews on Sun- 
day. But oh, how much holy water and abso- 
lution will be necessary for the renovation of 
those Irishmen, who have helped to ‘build an 
house” the walls of which were to reécho with 
such heresies against form, priesthood and ste- 


land adorned with that reassuring and homelike | 
| feature, the open fireplace, executed in good 


Flow- | : ‘ . : 
j takes pleasure in recommending tor the leisure 


| tribution 


thos. They are stories that are a real recre- 


ution to read, and that, after reading, every one 


hours of ail friends. 


James R. Osgood & Cc. have just issued a 


| pretty little volume of Poems by W. D. Howells. 


The beauty and delicacy that have so beauti- 


kinder than he wills to seem, and other adjuncts fully marked Mr. Howells's prose stories appear 


as charmingly in his verses. The sentiment of 
**Bubbles,” ‘‘Lost Beliefs,” and 
others quite as short, is fitly spoken in the sim- 


such bits as 


ple rhythm, that flows as sweetly as the water 
of a brook. 
est gems; but the longer ones are also beauti- 


These short poems are the bright- 


ful, and would win our warm admiration. 

The American Law Review, for October, has 
able articles on an elective judiciary; the dis- 
of the the law 
homicide; and reporters and text-writers; and 


Geneva award; ot 


digests of English law reports, State reports, 


| book notices, lists of English and American 


law books since July last, summary of legal 


events, and correspondence—the whole forming 


folding-doors pleasantly opening upon the gal- | 
lery of the ‘‘church” proper, shows that the lit- | 
tle citizens are not forgotten in this congrega- 
tion. 


reotyped creed as Dr. Bellows breathed forth , 


within their precincts on Thursday evening! 
Forgetting all his old predilections tor ecclesi- 


asticism, for a theology which the other scets | 


should be unable toimpugn, and for a fixed con- 
fession of faith, the doctor constructed in his 
address a masterly platform for the basis of a 
liberal party in religion, and Jaid down  princi- 
ples and uttered sentiments which the Unitarian 
body might honorably bear engraved upon its 
breastplate. Certainly, an organization which 
should follow the course suggested by Dr. Bel- 
lows would be beautiful, valorous, and a spec- 
tacle for all ages. This is a time in which ear- 
nestness is more needed than in those stern cri- 
ses which produce this quality as surely as the 
autumn brings us grapes. <A time of peace 


and of comparative luxury, free from battle’s | 


scourges and the rage of religious persecution, 
we should make it the harbinger and precursor 
of still fairer days to come; not the lull before 
a storm which many enemies of liberty, both 
within and without, would be glad to bring upon 
us. There isa tendency to reaction inherent in 
the organization of man. He tires of the 
sweetest liberties, and loves variety, even if it 
be of a bad kind. He forgets, or is ignorant, of 
his own history, and welcomes change in the 
most dangerous guises. Rascality of the more 
ambitious and far-sighted kind is always lying 
in wait to take advantage of his whims, while 
he will not realize how perilous these are, and 
steadfastly refuses to be educated out of them. 
Materialism, too, that canker so often found in 
the heart of prosperity, like a worm in the bo- 
som of a noble fruit, and so perfectly foreseen 


| by Christ when he said that a rich man could 


but hardly enter into the kingdom of Heaven, 
invades our midst in forms both moral and im- 
moral, lending sting to the cavil of the retro- 
gressionists, and destroying the core of man’s 
courage and hope for his race. Extravagance 
brings bankruptcy; economy, even with high 
ends (the ‘‘sell thy goods and give to the poor” 
still sounding through the centuries as solemnly 
as on the day it was spoken, and often as vainly), 
is regarded as ignoble, and the love of display 
produces dishonesty. The camp-fires of care- 
lessness and incendiarism blacken our own land 
from the East to the West, and the nations 
abroad that have panted for freedom are threat- 
ened with the tyrant’s yoke. Now is the time 
for a religion of true thouglit and feeling to show 
its beauty and its power; fora faith witha purpose 
initto beckon men onward to a higher life of no- 
blenessandtruth. Asatemple for encouragement 
to that course of purity, earnestness and hero- 
ism, which our citizens must run if they would 
be the bulwarks of the State, and not weights 
to drag it down, we hail the new Unitarian 
cburch at South Boston, and wish it a long ca- 
reer of usefulness and benevolence. J. R. a. 





| commonly found in such accounts. 
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an excellent compendium of current opinion 
and information for the profession, which, it 


; would seem, no intelligent practitioner can do 


without.—Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 


Mr. J. E. 
cellent service to literature in making a compi- 


Babson has rendered another ex- 


lation of the uncollected papers of Douglas 
Jerrold under the title of Fireside Saints, Mr. 
Caudle’s Breakfast Taik, and other Papers, 
which Lee & Shepard have handsomely pub- 
lished. The sweetness equally with the eynic- 
ism of Jerrold is shown in this volume, and 
yet neither can well be spared. If any one had 
a holy horror of shams and humbugs it was Jer- 
rold, and he manifested it on all occasions ; yet 
his other side was very genial. Here we have 
both qualities—a welcome work. 

Stories of Infinity is the title of a curious 
volume, published by Roberts Brothers. With- 
out reserve we pronounce them the “biggest 
There are four 


stories” we have ever heard. 

stories by Lumen concerning life after death, 

which have a sort of disagreeable materialism 

The ‘His- 

tory of a Comet” is merelyja fantastic version 

of the history of the world from a comet's point 
' 


of view! “In Infinity” is quite astronomical 


in its information, ‘The book is a sort of curi- 
osity, and whetker pleasing or not depends on 
the taste or the love of the marvellous in the 
reader. 

A very charming volume is Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton’s Bed- Time Stories, with il- 
lustrations by Addie Ledyard, which Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, publish. It is dedicated in 
verse to the author's daughter Florence, whom 
she sees, she telis us, on every page of the 
book; and thus, knowing the auditor and narra- 
tor, one can almost imagine the sweetness and 
pathos of the stories. These are sixteen in 
number, and, old as one may be, they certainly 
will stir the cockles of the heart, while all the 
younger folk will pronounce them unapproach- 
able. Miss Ledyard has drawn some very win- 
some pictures to keep the text suitable com- 
pany. 

The North American Reriew, for October, 
opens with Prof. John Fiske’s views on “The 
Progress from Brute to Man,” in aid of the Dar- 
winian theory; Albert S. Bolles tells ‘* The 
Meaning and Causes of Value”—a politico-eco- 
nomical dissertation; Charles K. Adams ex- 
poses the universal suffrage sham under Napo- 
leon III. ; ‘‘Our Electoral Machinery” explains 
the necessity of a change in the manner of 
choosing our chief magistrate; James P. Bixby 
examines ‘‘ Taine’s Philosophy”; Sarah B. 
Wister has an interesting paper on “Charitable 
Sisterhood”; and the critical notices of new 
books are full and learned. The whole isa 
number for thoughtful readers, and inquiring 
minds generally.—Boston, James R. Osgood & 
Co. 

The Eclectic Magazine, for October, comes 
to hand, bright as the October sun. President 
MacMahon’s soldierly presence faces the title- 





page, and a sketch of his career adorns the 
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columns. Biographical, historical and scien- 
tific articles fill up the pages. A Russian nov- 
el, by Ivan Turgenieff, translated for the Ecler. 
tic, is a novelty indeed. ** Alexandre Dumas, 
“Montrose,” ‘News from the Moon,” will be 
read with unusual interest. The same may be 
said of the series of ‘Literary Notice pe or- 
eign Notes,” ‘Science and Art” and | Vari- 
ecies.” E. R. Pelton, publisher, New York, is 
determined that the Eclectic shall keep to the 
frunt, and A. Williams & Co., Boston agents, 
are equally sure that its pages will stimulate 
thougit in this great ‘center thereof. 

The Character of St. Pau?, by J. S. Howson, 
D.D., Dean of Chester.—New York, Dodd & 
Mead; for sale by Noyes, Holmes & Co., Bos- 
ton.—These five discourses of Dean Howson, 
like all his writings on this favorite character 
s. are completely exhaustive upon 
the several points of St. Paul's individuality, 
which are brought to view. These are “tact 
and presence of mind,” “tenderness and “ee 
pathy,” ‘* conscientiousness and integrity, 
“thanksgiving and prayer,” ‘*courage and per- 
severance.” In these papers, as In the great 
work which he joindy wrote with the lamented 
Conybeare, he brings out the wonderfully many- 
sided character of this pioneer of the gospel 
among thenations. St. Paul, his work and teach- 
fig, are the specialties of Dr. Howson, as Cesar 
or Shakespeare have been of others. 

The Speaker's Commentary (so-called), and 
,‘A Revision of the Translation,” by bishops and 
other clergy of the Anglican church, edited by 
Canon Cook, M. A., of Exeter. Vol. III. Il 
Kings-Esther. — New York, Scribner & Co. ; 
Boston, tur sale by A. Williams & Co.—The 
third volume of this commentary maintains the 
high ground already attained by its predecessors 
for terse and comprehensive exegesis ot the sa 
cred text. Some of the older works of this 
class abounded in what, not the profane alone 
would gall pious or pedantic twaddle ; evidently 
the scholars eng iged upon later critical reviews 
and revisions of our sacred oracles, to use a 
current phrase, **mean business”—the business 
of meeting impugners at every step, and on 
every field of histuric and scientific inquiry. 

The elegant Aldine, for October, is still ele- 
gant superlatively. It opens with two full-page 
drawings, the first a sweet composition by John 
S. Davis, ‘‘Nutting,” with children in the woods, 
and the second a gem of a landscape, by Alex- 
ander Lawric, “Elizabeth Valley, Essex county, 
N. Y.”; then a genre picture, “The Eve of St. 
Agnes,” after Holman Ilunt; next two country 
sketches—**Salmon Brook,” by Van Etten, and 
‘Falling Leaves,” by McEntree, both beautiful ; 
a little country rain-storm sketch; the old Har- 
sen mansion, New York, by Eliza Greatorex ; 
“Opulence and Indigence,” a duck with nine gos- 
lings, and nothing for them to eat, after Gusta- 
yus Liis; next a sof lardscape entitled “Flight 
of Wild Geese,” after Moynet; “Angelica Kautl- 
mann,” a portrait; ‘Poor Pussy,” wherein a 
thieving cat is being coaxed on to her punish- 
ment by an irate housckeeper, atter Vautier ; 
and the ‘Hinter-See," Upper Bavaria, after 
Piittner. ‘These are a!l charming in their sev- 
eral ways. ‘The letter-press is fit accompani- 
ment, being descriptive, critical and literary. 
This is a work of which all Americans should 
be proud.—New York, James Sutton & Co.; 
Boston agent, H. A. Wainwright, 23 Court street. 

The Land of Moab: Travels and Discoveries 
on the east side of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. 
By H. B. Tristram, M. A., LL. D., FF. BR. S., 
Hon. Canon of Durham, with a chapter on the 
Persian patace of Mashita, by James Ferguson, 
F.R.S., with map and illustrations by C. L. 
Buxton and R. C. Johnson. — New York, 
Harper & Brothers; A. Wiiliams & Co., 135 
Washington street, Boston.—Dr. Tristram is 
an experienced oriental traveller, His re- 
searches amid the scenes of Israel’s great rival 
and around the ruins of her enemy’s towns— 
the first explorer since the fall of the Roman 
empire—brings to light much that illustrates 
the story of Sihon and Oy, of Jephthah and 
Joab, of Ruth and Orpab, and, indeed, of every 
mention of Moab in sacred history. The now 
famous Moabite stone receives more than a 
passing notice, ahd even very probable conjec- 
tures as to its reappearance. King Mesha’s 
chronicles are verificd by modern discovery, as 
well as by holy writ. The beauttal palace 01 
Mashita, a representation of whose extreme 
facade ornaments the initial page, ts described 
with considerable minuteness, and challenges 
reasonable conjecture. Mr. Ferguson's inter- 
esting chapter upon this Isolated structure en- 
hances one’s interest in the discoveries of this 
journey, and the adventures of this party ot 
explorers. The book is written tersely and 
tast fully, with a careful avuidance of the 
minute tediousness of most travellers. 

The Religious Magazine and Monthly Re- 
view gives its first sixteen pages to expound- 
ing the fact that Saint Paul was not minutcly 
acquainted with the details of resurrection, 
but has lett us certain data. From these Dr. 
Morison deduces the theory of Swedenborg— 
that a spiritual body is ever growing ‘*within 
the nerves and tissues of this material form,” 
and that we, at death, “detached with it from 
the grosser organization, may go forth in it with 
spiritual organs adapted to the new existence.” 
“This doctrine,” he adds, ‘tis not distinctly 
taught by Paul. But it is in harmony with 
what he has taught, and with some of the higher 
analogies to be drawn from modern science.” 
Spiritualism, we believe, offers a similar theory ; 
but doves not continue the idea of spirit within 
spirit, simply considering the spirit-turm as the 
spirit made manitest, and no more to be sepa- 
rated from it than is the form of a tree from the 
tree itself. Speculations concerning future lite, 
whether by Swedenborg, by modern spiritual- 
ists, or by Dr. Morison, are alwatys curious and 
interesting. So fur we have always found 
them more entertaining than profitable, however. 
**Mental Science” is an elaborate arucle in re- 


among apostle 


view ot 
Mental Science,” ete., published by Lee & Shep- 
ard. This paper is rather tunnily pretaced by 
the editor, to the etfect that it “is evidently pre- 
pared by one who has devoted a great deal of 
theught to the greatest of all subjects. It any 


of our readers should tind parts of it unintel- | recognized. 


heathenish sound, and suggests craelty, super- 
stition and darkness. Just what it is as a re- 
ligion the mass of those who send their money 
to subvert it do not know. ‘To them it is hea- 
thenism, and thus they dismiss the subject. 
But, friends, look into this a little. A religion 
which receives the assent of one-third of the 
human race, numbers nine nations as its fol- 
lowers, under whose sway the arts and scicnces 
have been marvellously developed, and a de- 
gree uf prosperity secured for the people which 
compares favorably with any nation on the 
earth, cannot be dismissed in such summary 
fashion. If it is heathenism, it is civilized 
heathenism, and must be treated with deference 
and examined with care. We shall, perhaps, 
discover as we go on that Christian civilization 
as expressed in our life might copy from it with 
some profit, and that even New England and 
Boston might go to school at China and Canton. 
Buddhism is the most popular religion in the 
world, embracing one hundred and sixty millions 
out of the one thousand millions which inhabit the 
earth. It is the religion not only of China, but 
of eight other nations numbering together nearly 
tour hundred millions of human beings against 
the furty millions of the United States, and the 
twenty-seven millions of Great Britain. This is » 
mighty mass of humanity to affect either for this 
worl tor the next. What is Buddhism, which to 
them, right or wrong, is religion? What is its 
vasal idea? The basal idea of Christianity is 
love. Buddha, the name of their deity, means 
“the intelligent one,” the one who is ever and 
absolutely wide awake, and they would print 
these words in capitals as their deity. It is the 
all-knowing; and if our divinity had no attribute 
mt omniscience, he would nearly resemble the 
Buddhist deity. 

Vhe underlying idea of Buddhism is a belief 
in the infinite capacity of the human intellect, 
inthe growth, expansion and development of 
human faculties. This is the root, bud and 
flower of its philosophy. You see, then, what- 
ever it is, itis not a gross, heavy, sensual reli- 
gion. It is a purely rational religion. It ap- 
peals only to the intellect for support. Like 
Christianity it tolerates no lust; it is not like 
Mohammedanism. It seeks to win converts 
only by argument. Its chicf weapon is the 
sermon, its great champion man’s brain, its 
great reliance such arguments as the human 
tongue might frame. But is this all? you say. 
Doves it never employ force? Has it never 
urged its progress with the sword? Can it be 
possible that it has been tolerant all through its 
history? I reply, it has. For twenty-three 
centuries it has never known but one religious 
war, and that so insignificant that we cannot tell 
exaculy how it arose. Now, look at European 
history. Recall the thirty years’ war; the per- 
secutions that stain the pages of Old England’s 
history, not faiting to remember the intolerance 
of your own ancestors here in Boston and New 
England; and then against the Christianity of 
Europe, of Old England and of New England, 
and Boston, even, L put the heathen platcau of 
Central Asia. On the one band [ see the rack, 
the inquisition, the hidden cell, the dungeon, the 
thousand and one implements of torture to rack 
and maim the human frame, which Christians 
have used against their enemies and each other. 
On the other hand, twenty-three centuries of 
progress, with not one drop of human blood in 
all its path, and nota human groan along the 
line of its progress. I can take a thousand 
years out of Christian history in which Chris- 
tianity may be pictured in the form of an empe- 
ror or popey with a drawn dagger in one hand or 
the sword and shield, and the axe and inquisi- 
tion in the other, and in all those thousand years 
Buddhism stood with nothing but the alphabet 
in one hand and a cup of goat’s milk and rice 
inthe other. It has never persecuted. And 
how much that medrs! It has never deceived 
the people, never practised any pious fraud 
upon the’ human intellect, never discouraged 
literature, never appealed to prejudice or pas- 
sion, never called to the aid of its solemn and 
persuasive eloquence the edged sword. Never! 

Surely a religion like this deserves some no- 
bler name than heathenism. It is at least civi- 
lized heathenism. But Buddhism is able to 
suggest something to the humanity of our 
own religious life, even. As I have said, it 
is based on the human inteilect. Whoever, 
therefure. has intellect, is to the Buddhist 
a man and a brother. Had Fred. Douglass 
been born in China, the Buddhist priests would 
have looked in his handsome face, and seeing 
his genius would have called him full man and 
full brother, and taken him to their pulpits and 
their hearts as the Christian clergy of New 
England did not. Old England even to-day 
hesitates to separate her eccleciasticism from 
her civil polity, but Buddhism has never had 
any support but that of ‘its own people, and its 
priests are better supported than the average 
New England clergyman. The voluntary prin- 
ciple, you see, is one our missionaries will not 
have to teach them. Among other customs 
they have is one of establishing hospitals for 
the poor andsick. Wedothat, yousay. True, 
but the heathen go a step farther than you, for 
you build hospitals only for sick human beings, 
but they build them also for poor and sick ani- 
mals. Mr. Bergh has not proposed to push his 
humane care of animals thus far yet, and if he 
did he would only be following these heathens. 
You are only just beginning to talk of planting 
trees along our highways for the traveller's 
pleasure and profit, but the Buddhists have 
planted trees to shade man and the animals, as 
a religious duty, these twenty-three centuries. 
To the Buddhist, the dog, cat, cow and all ani- 
mals represent the Divine thought. Something 
of God’s mind passed into it, they say, when it 
was created. Something of God's mind, they 
say, passed into that horse when he was ere- 
ated. So it did. What it is they cannot say, 
but the thought is in them, and they worship 





“Antology, an Inductive System of 


jeven the hint, the possibility of a divine pres- 
} ence in material shape, and so all animals are to 
j them gifts fromthe Deity. The Bible, which got 
half its humane and solemn suggestions, so far 
as the Old Testament is concerned, from the 
| lands where these Buddhists live, and not im- 
| probably from some of the Buddhists themselves 
| —the Bible charges us to entertain strangers, 
which we do at hotels, if they pay their own 
| bills, or at our houses if they are wealthy and 
| bring letters of introduction. But the door of 
}a Buddhist is ever open to the stranger's en- 
(trance, his claim to tood and lodging always 
With him the stranger, wealthy 


ligible they must not therefore reproach either | or poor, learned or ignorant, is a guest from 


themselves or the writer”! 


This is perfectly | God. 


And that is the old Abrahamic idea. 


consistent with the sheep-rule of ‘follow the | He reecives him as the friend of his Deity, 


leader ;” 


but when we fail to understand we dv | whom the Deity has kindly sent, and’ so he 


invariably feel justified in reproaching etther | cares for him as a messenger from the skies. 


ourselves or the writer. 


This learned critic | If a follower of Buddha were to come to your 


says of his author, ‘lle starts wrony in starting | door weary and footsore, it would probably be 
from aan instead of from Gol;” whereas, we | shut with a Christian slam, or you would give 


should say, that therein the author was rightand | him a sandwich or a neglected crust. 


ut if 


the critic wrong; ‘tand then he distorts and | you were at his door in like condition, my 


stuinbles continually from the primary assump- 


fe ; ° F 
| Christian friend, his sweetest wine, his best 


tion of the essentull depravity of man.” So | food, his richest mat, would be at your disposal, 


the article seems to present the edifving spec- 
tacle of an effort to right one error with another. 
It is, however, very learned, and will, pertiaps, 


And so he 
is favored, who, whether in America or Asia, or 
jin any land under heaven, is permitted to suc- 


jas if he Was favored in serving you. 


seem to most readers at first perusal, as to us, | cor one of God's needy and suffering ones. 


somewhat unintelligible. There is a strong 


The lecturer here illustrated the hospitality 


sprightly article, by Kate Gannett We.ls, upon | of the Burmese, by quoting a missionary who 
“Home Education or Kindergartens ;" anda fine | said that he was scarce seated at any halting- 


paper by the editor on ‘Reserved Power.” 


“Aj place before they brought him all kinds of re- 


Lesson from the Trees,” and “Only a Leaf,” | treshments, disappearing directly they had laid 


are rather similar in drift, and are remarkably | their offering at his feet. 


exhaustive of their subjects. 





He might have gone 
from end to end of the kingdom without money, 
|} tle had never seen intoxication at their public 
| Tejoicings, nor any acts of violence. Pass, my 


, Cie 8 satis } 
Rev. W. H. H. Mur ray on Civilized | triends, through the streets of Boston to-mght, 


Heathen.” 


BOSTON LYCEUM LEJTURE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—When I designed 
this lecture Thad it in my mind to call your at- 
tention tu the state of American society, and by 
actual examinition and analysis to open up the 
inner lite of American thought and enterprise 
and the structure of our government, to the 
end that so far as taults might be discovered 
they might be avoidel. When I proceeded 
with my examination, when against our wealth, 
intelligence, virtue, piety, domestic life, and 
against what was pure ant of good report I put 
our poverty, ignorauce, Vice, practical atheism, 
domestic unhappiness, and what was impure and 
of evil report, I confess to you that the picture 


and then come here and see if you can say that ot it. 
He says he never saw an indecent act or immod- 
est gesture there. You cannot pass by the steps 
of Park-street church to-nightand come back and 
say that. Overagainst decency, decorum, mod- 
esty, unsupported by legal stitute, put the stat- 
| ules against prostitution, night-walking, immoid- 
| esty, coarse behavior, against open profanity, 
jagainst all those coarse, filthy, muddy vices 
that lurk round our feet as we walk through the 
civilized streets of America, and I ask you 
whence comes the power that) makes these 
; heathens whiter than we Christians? Take 
some of the habits of the people. Take drank- 
vuness, against which all the force ot Chris- 
tianity is directed. In the Bible it is anathema- 
tized from beginning to end; but yet 60,000 


was so dark that [shrunk to hold it before your | drunkards die annually, and 500,000 more pass 





eyes, and [ said to myself. ‘Se far as [, at 
least, am concerned, in Boston that inner lity 
shali be veiled, and the darker features of the 
picture remain unrevealed.” ~Heathenism at 


home [ will not speak of: heathenism abroad [| ¢arse—upon the statute-books. 


will speak of; and as LT should not have spoken 
of the darker feaiures of heathenism at home 
had I taken that view of the subject. so, with 
your permission, [will speak of civilized hea- 
thenism abroad, and, by the milder, less sharp 
and incisive process of comparison of ourselves 
with others fur beneath us as to privilege and 
Opportunity, ictus see the mould and fashion ot 
our daily lite. We live in a mussionizing age. 
Youngest born of ali ‘nations, we have no hesi- 
tation to vo into the presence of the most ven 
erable of peoples and ask them to change their 
ewiliZatlos for ours, to put aside their deities 
for our God, to substitute tor their ancient cus- 
toms and venerable practices ours. his at 
tempt to civilize heathen, as we call them, is 
based on the assumption that our civilization. 
our religion, our financial practices, are better 
than theirs, and that the great warp and woot 
of American custom and habit is more closely 
knit tor use, more admirably finished in beauty. 
more closely woven for warmui and comfort, 
than that which ento their persons. I doubt 
it; and to illustrate that doubt I shall cail your 
attention to one religion and one people. ‘ 


into drunkenness every year. The State of 
Massachusetts is scarcely able to keep the pro- 
hibitory law—which if it does no more is at least 
a legal and moral protest against this national 
Go to China, 
and you will find that the government has stead- 
ily refused to raise a dollar of revenue on the 
sale of opium, believing it injurious to the peo- 
ple. There are not a thousand drunken men 
in Burmah to-night. 
religion further: 
study. 
gospel is; If know that. 
American people are. 


Tell me what tbe 


their morals, the splendor or detilement of their 
politics, and_I wii tell you if your Christianity | 
s real oraAnce Let us then study China | 
a mom&nt in these things. There are many | 
reasons why we should do so at this time. oe 

The Heathen Chinee is at our door, and det 
have journeyed to the border of the Celestial | 
Empire with our arts, and our commerce, and | 
our Christianity. We are, moreover, ambi- | 
ous to supplant their religion with ours. Is it } 
to Christianize this people, merely to chaage | 
be name of their deity, and change the fori of! 
their ecclesiasticism? No, this is not its mean- | 
ing. It has a broader, deeper significance, go- | 
ing farther down and higher up in the national 








The religion is BudJiism, and the country is 
China; and I propose to put American Chris- 


tianity over against Buddaism, the American | ess. and have a salutary or unsalutary infiu- | 
Repuvlie against the Chinese Empire, and Jet | €2¢e- 


life. It will affect their life, morals and busi- | 


Christianity means national character, 


Iwill not deal with their | * 
the people are the best to! for aldermen and other representatives. 


Don't tell me what Christianity and the | 


the assumption that our national life is better 
than theirs. Let us see into this, then. ‘Terri- 
torially, China has five million square miles 
against two and a half millions in America. 
Moreover, it is densely populated. It overflows 
with a seething mass of industrial life, and is 
literally crowded with cities—and not cities on 
the pattern of the Western States. Great Brit- 
ain, outside its colonies, has twenty-seven mil- 
lions of people. We have forty millions, France 
has forty millions, and Russia stands a mighty 
nationality with sixty millions. But against 
this I put this mighty empire with its five hun- 
dred millions, just half the people living under 
the dome of God's universe to-night. Even Chi- 
na proper has overone-third of the human race. 
To comprehend the growth of China we have 
to give a new definition to the word ancient, as 
applied to the long circles of its national exist- 
ence. When you have followed the line of its ex- 
istence back as far as history casts its light, you 
can still see beyond the light of Chinese civili- 
zation, stretching back like a line of fire through 
the pre-historic ages. Herodotus, the father 
of our nistory, says he travelled in Egypt 450 
B. C., and saw monuments of its long lines of 
kings; and we know that the Chinese empire is 
a thousand years older than the latest of those 
kings. Porcelain cups and vases are found in 
Egyptian tombs which must have been imported 
trom China by the contemporaries of Moses. 
By these things we are taught that the Chinese 
have existed so long as to have reached their 
perfect development three thousand years be- 
fore Christ lived. 

The average high school pupil cannot tell you 
probably where the ancient kingdom of Syria 
stood. There are empires known to us only in 
ther ruins—the Persian monarchy boasting 
its Cyrus and Darius; Greece with arts so mar- 
vellous that it would seem as if the gods would 
not let thera die; Rome whose power seemed as 
enduring as her Seven Hills; all these have 
passed away, but China stands to-day with no 
luster faded from her eye, her limbs unshriy- 
elled, her girt and measurement unshrunken, 
her industries and arts at their highest flood and 
fullness of development. Greece lives but in 
the fragments of marbles she wrought to won- 
drous shape; Rome in a few monuments; and 
even their languages are dead. ‘The Chinese 
language is spoken to-day with as much vigor 
as ever. You may judge a nation by its me- 
chanies. Take their great wall, built to stop 
the hordes of Huns sweeping from the north. 
It is twenty feet high, with great granite towers 
every two hundred or three hundred yards, 
stretches twelve hundred and fifty miles across 
the northern end of the empire, climbing 
mountains, descending ridges, bridging chasms, 
stretching over that great area as if it were but 
the fabric of a dream to create. These IIuns, 
sweeping against this wall for five hundred 
years, and beaten back as the waves that swell 
up against your rock-bound coast are beaten 
back in spray, bore down on the Roman Empire 
and destroyed it. ‘Take the matter of canals. 
China’s great canal is Jonger than the Erie, two 
hundred feet wide in some places and one thou- 
sand feet in others—and it was dug and finished 
two thousand five hundred and fitty years ago. I 
used to wonder as a boy what artesian wells were, 
and in that matter again we have had to go to 
China and import their method of digging ar- 
tesian wells. Harvey discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood two hundred and fifty years 
ago; but two thousand years ago it was known 
by the doctors of China. Inoculation was 
practised there by the common people nine 
hundred years ago. The mariner’s compass, 
precisely like ours, save that the needle pointed 
south, was known to them long ere our civiliza- 
tion was born. Libraries were tiere five hun- 
dred years before the art of printing was dis- 
covered in Germany. You have seen enough, 
therefore, to see that if this is heathenism it is 
at least civilized heathenism. 

I will not detain you mnch longer, but I have 
a mind to call your attention to the mucii-mis- 
understood form of government in China. A 


by its government. In form the Chinese gov- 
ernment is an empire, the head whereof is an 
Emperor; but he differs from European Em- 
perors in that he is an outgrowth of the old 
patriarchs. His government is that of a father, 
and his subjects are all his sons and daughters. 
This is literally true. If Shreveport had been 
in China the emperor would have closed his 
palace door, put off his regalia, put on mourn- 
ing, and announced to the empire that the father 
of the nation had gone into mourning with the 
afflicted children of Shreveport. Suppose Presi- 
dent Grant—I speak his name with all respect— 
had acted thus, what a warm, vivid shooting we 
should have felt thrill through our minds and 
hearts. Take the matter of holding office in 
China. I was about to say that you know how 
people gain office here—but God only knows. 


But the Chinese government is based on educa- 
tion actually, and not only nominally, as is ours. 
No officer is chosen taere save from a class 
composed of men who have passed through 
successive grades of mental disciplinary devel- 
opment. You may say that no intellectual ex- 
amination tests a man’s moral qualities. 


is conservative, and on the whole better than 
ignorance. What do you propose to give these 
people? ‘To teach them how to cheat? I grant 
you can. [Laughter.] Do you propose to 
teach them how to get drunk? Your example 
through your sailors has done that already. 
Do you propose to spread amcng them that ab- 
sence of religious reverence which makes your 
Common more popular than your churches¢ In 
Thibet to-night fifteen thousand men, women 
and children knelt down in prayer in the market- 
place, and the murmur of their voices makes a 
terrible contrast to the volume of profanity that 
swelled trom America at that hour. Do you 
propose to plant your profanity in that nation’s 
soil—which hisses through the air of your 
streets, and does not even stop its awful impre- 
cations in front of your temples? In_ fine, 
where is our moral superiority? I admit, of 
course, that in the religion we have in our Bible 
we are infinitely superior as the flower is supe- 
rior to the stalk; but in our practices and cus- 
toms, where is our superiority ? 

The lecturer concluded with these words: 
I see a time—I shall not live to see it with tem- 
poral vision—but with the eye of faith and hope 
I see before me a time when America, in the 
habits of her millions of people, in the order 
and framework of her laws, in the administra- 
tion of her justice, in the tolerance of her re- 
ligionists, in the sweetness of her charity and 
humanity, in the reverence of her Bible, in the 
devout attitude of her young men and of her 
literature towards the Deity, shall be wholly 
Christian. Then, and not till then, may we 
adopt the assumption that we are superior to 
these. 
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Boston’s Growth and Needs. 

By the annexation of West Roxbury, Brigh- 
ton and Charlestown, on Tuesday, Boston 
7 acres, 41.973 population, $71,639,- 
251 valuation, an irregular and far-stretching 
territory, and the necessity of new methods of 
government and the ablest men for administra- 
tion. We should have been pleased to have 
welcomed Brookline to the family circle; but, 
by a large majority, she has expressed her pref- 
erence for continued sotitariness. This decision 
is to be respected, though Boston must regret 
it; for with her acquisition we should have had an 
} excellent population, a beautiful garden-ward, 
;and the clements of substantiality. 


gains 662 





However, 
Boston has received territory, population and 
wealth enough to tax her best energies for wise 
and economical management, and by the tima 
she considers and adopts the best methods 
ithereto Brookline will doubtless be willing to 
share the advantages and honors of union. 

The several communities annexed, with for- 
mer Boston, will be guided, in 1874, by the 
; same city government. It is of the utmost im- 
|; portance, therefore, that we should have a 
| Mayor and city council of unusual business ca- 
pacity and personal merit. Questions of great 
}concern to the welfare of their people will 


| 
| 
| 


jarise in each of the new precincts, and they | 
will doubtless put forward their strongest men | 


The 


dominant party should name the best man it 


se has, or that the enlarged city has, re 

Tell me what are their | lt ones omneniegs Of 
customs, the pracuces of their society, the color | 
tf their litcratare, the purity or impurity of | headed, experienced, methodical, judicious, busi- 


residencé, for mayor. He should be a level- 


ness man. In this emergency we should care 
little for his national politics, provided he is a 
clean-handed, firm, and upright citizen. We 
do not desire to enter into the fruitless habit of 
naming available candidates; but should we 
mention Samuel C. Cobb, of Roxbury, it is 
only te suggest the kind of man it seems to us 
Boston needs just now. 

Of course a fire commission is to follow at 
once. The city council may hesitate to make , 
innovations ina system whose chief merit is 
its age, like the present management of the fire 
department; but it may be assumed this grow- 


people’s thought and spirit are best expressed | 


{Laughter and applause.) It is a mystic art. | 


Grant- | 
ed; but you will agree with me that all learning | 


| panic in money matters should come 


opposition will be ground politically into the 
finest powder. If the members of the lower 
branch have any calm and thoughtful moments 
we advise them to ponder the figures which Hon. 
George A. Shaw presented to them as to the 
relative cost and advantages of the old and new 
systems of fire management in other cities. 

A board of public works follows necessarily. 
What a street and health commission has pro- 
duced, and a fire commission will secure, will 
jcome from this department—economy, fore- 
sight, system. The method of running Boston 
now, by its independent departments, though pas- 
sable when each separate branch alone is con- 
sidered, is not justified when unity and codp- 
eration are required. For a street to be paved 
handsomely, and then, as soon as the workmen 
are withdrawn, for the lamp and gas furnishers 
to follow after, tearing up the pavement and 
disarranging things generally, is a scandal in 
municipal government that needs only be men- 
tioned to be appreciated and condemned. A 
closer responsibility for expenditures will come, 
too, with a board of works. We do not pre- 
sume any one who visits City Hail will question 
that there are hanging about that building con- 
stantly parties who are on the lookout for, and 
not unfrequently the recipients of, contracts 
and jobs that the general public know very lit- 
tle about—favors thrown to them for other con- 
siderations than the most economical and speedy 
accomplishment of the work. Indeed, in re- 
cent debates in the Common Council this charge 
has been boldly made and as boldly admitted, 
or, less questionably, wholly evaded. A board 
of works, composed of intelligent, practical, up- 
right men, will give us order, system and econ- 
omy in all the outlays and improvements of the 
city, and be a conservative dispenser of the mil- 
lions of money appropriated annually for the 
public welfare. 

With the annexed districts Boston has the 

opportunity to continue, with increased facili- 
ties, one of the most desirable cities for resi- 
dence in the country. There is no reason why 
it should not also be one of the cheapest cities 
in which to dwell. What is wanted is only a 
determination to make it so on the part of those 
who wish it. It is destined to grow as never 
before. All the signs of business point to in- 
creased means and augmented results. A few 
| resolute men in the Commercial Club, the Board 
lof Trade, or similar organizations, can suggest 
| and eusure, through the regular party organ- 
| izations, even such a government as is wanted. 
|r he effort is worth making this fall. 








The Evangelical Alliance. 

The coming together from all quarters of the 
world of so large anumber of the leading minds 
of many religious denominations, as are now 
assembled in New York, under the name of the 

| Evangelical Alliance, is an event of consider- 
| able intcrest to the country and to the people 
icf all denominations and of no denomination, 
though it is quite certain that no immediate 
| startling consequences are to ensue from any- 
thing to be said or done at the convocation. 
The meeting is not designed for the promulga- 
| tion of any new truths, nor fora new and au- 
| thoritative statement of any old ones, nor for 
| the harmonizing of any divergent beliefs, nor 
| for the discovery of new methods of Christian 
| work, nor to engineer any special scheme or 
| schemes for getting the world out of its present 
fix, which is believed to be, on the whole, about 
as bad as it well can be. The grand central 
| idea, as dcveloped in the speeches of the first 
| four days, seems to be to convince the world of 
| the unity of the Christian church, notwithstand- 
ing the division into sects; but the intermin- 
| able length of the arguments is likely to prove 
ja powerful barrier to the end aimed at, as very 
| few persons can find the time or the disposition 
to read such ponderous and inanimate docu- 
ments as many of them are. The opening 
; address of welcome, by Dr. Wiliam Adams of 
| New York, was pointed, eloquent, learned and 
[full of life. There was something stirring in it, 
| and it seemed to start the meeting in the most 
| auspicious way, giving promise of a good, ani- 
mated and interesting meeting. But when those 
old London and Scotch divines began to respond 
with their weighty treatises, and endeavored to 
prove by argument that, essentially, and so far 
as salvation is concerned, one Christian is just 
as good as another Christian despite his de- 
nominational name, there was a great falling 
away of the tone as given by the ringing key- 
note of Dr. Adams. Such vast labor bestowed 
on such a point strikes the unevangelical mind 
as injudicious, for, not secking to join any de- 
nomination, it is no recommendation of all, that 
one is as good or assure of a passport to heaven 
as another. 

The argument, then, on the outside world 
was wasted; and it was also wasted on the va- 
rious sects. It did not pretend that sects 
should be given up, but leaves them precisely 
where they were before. If a Baptist is as good 
as a Methodist, there is clearly no reason why 
he should cease to be a Baptist and become a 
Methodist, and vice versa; and if they are es- 
sentially the same thing, what is the use of talk- 
ing #bout it, and arguing the question? They 
ought to know each other without so much dis- 
; quisition and learned proof. A-mother don’t 
need any treatises to convince her that she loves 
her child; and, so long as adean ora bishop 
pursues a too liberal-minded rector with eccle- 
siastical cat-o’-nine-tails for allowing an un- 
canonical brother to preach in his chapel, it 
would look as though the argument had failed 
to convince the aforesaid dean or bishop him- 
| self, and that, whatever he may pretend, there 
jis, after all, in his own mind, a discrimination 
|as concerns goodness of a very practical bear- 
The effective way to establish a point of 





| ing. 
| this kind is by appropriate action; by full and 
| unreserved fellowship to all sects of the evan- 
| gelical order. The unity established by re- 
| solves, and the oneness which is merely known 
|in preambles and speeches, does not amount to 
| much, though sustained by great learning which 
has come a long distance on purpose. 
| Now, itis probable that the Alliance will fail 
in its main idea, and that the divisions in the 
church will remain for a long period yet; but 
it must be admitted that there has been within 
a few years 1 strong tendency in the direction 
| of fraternity and good-will among the sects, 
| and the meeting of this eminent body of divines 
‘and laymen is of itself a sign of an enlarged 
| spirit of brotherhood and an expanded charity 
/ which augurs well for the future of the church 
jand the race. We can, therefore, forgive the 
dullness of excessive learning, and overlook 
the bigotry which refused to recognize as Chris- 
| tian the most tolerant and charitable sect of the 
day because of its rejection of certain dogmas, 
and give thanks for what will be done in soften- 
ing the asperities of sectarian controversy, and 
preventing in the future an enormous waste of 
time and talent in debating points that are of 
| No earthly consequence. 





The Money Panic and its Causes. 

The whole nation is aroused, and its Presi- 
dent called to the rescue; wise heads are try- 
ing to concoct some financial scheme to avoid 
| general shipwreck; capitalists stand appalled 
at the prospect of being entirely ruined. Busi- 
ness men are calling meetings to devise some 
means to keep their own heads aboye water, 
and congregations of the great metropolis meet 
at hotels on Sundays to gather some consolation 
from the leading business men. How wonder- 
ful it appears to the nation at large that such a 


at this 
time! But to thinking minds it is more won- 
derful that it kept off so long. 

When the United States government stands 
godfather for all the national banks in this 
country, and is supposed to endorse all the 


| acts of the bank officers, and keeps a wat 
jing city is not to stand quietly bound by the | eye on the disposition of the financial oar 


you judge for yourselves of yourselves as you | habits and customs. To attempt to Chr'stianize | thongs of old customs, and its business men pay | the institutions, and allows them to receive stock 
’tand snoulder to shoulder with that heathen | China is to make an attempt to Ang] cize and | an extra premium for the confinement. This ag 


geligion and people. 





Buddhism has a yery4Americanize it; and this attempt is based on 


commission is as much a necessity as wider and | 


bonds of fictitious value, and some of no value, 


MONWEALTH, BOSTON, SA 


e 
bank; and when projected and unfinished rail- 
ads, not needed for the next thirty years, whose 
estimated cost has been made to amount to six 
hundred millions of dollars, whose bonds have 
been put on the market within the last four years, 
signed by the schemers, some of whom are 
known to be most notorious swindlers, and 
these bonds received as real values at our na- 
tional banks, and taken as good collateral secu- 
rity fur the amount of money allowed upon 
them; what else can be expected but financial 
ruin? And when almost all gigantic speculations 
are conducted on a swindling system, there must 
be a break-down some time; and it may as well 
be now as at any other time. 

When “ring” corporations for swindling pur- 
poses are the rule instead of the exception, and 
are got up by “‘high-toned men” (so-called), 
officers in high places in the government of 
the nation and oflicers in our State Legisla- 
tures, who connive with capitalists to corrupt 
the morals of the people and make laws to suit 
themselves for their own aggrandizement, and 
by so doing hoodwink city officers and get 
control of city treasuries where they reside, 
what else but ruiu to the morals of the people 
and the finance of the nation can be expected ? 
And when United States bankers withhold the 
money belonging to their patrons, the com- 
bustible elements within the minds of the de- 
positors will inflate the bank balloon, and the 
bubble must burst and its contents scatter to 
the elements that devour it. 

When half-a-dozen men in the city of New 
York can control the money market of this 
great republic and rule the nation’s treasury, 
what can be expected but ruin to the nation and 
ruin to the government of the nation? And 
when a hundred millions of dollars are spent in 
building vessels of war that have not floating 
capacity sufficient to carry their own armor in 
safety on the ovean, what else but waste of 
money, height of folly, and failure of promise to 
pay, are to be expected? And when our gov- 
ernment puts an embargo on the very elements 
that make the nation’s wealth, the commerce of 
our country, by imposing such heavy duties on 
all ship-building material that we cannot build 
to compete with any other nation in the carry- 
ing trade, and deprive its citizens the privilege 
of buying vessels from any other natior, even 
of our neighbors in the provinces, but encour- 
ages foreign commerce to carry our mails and 
our own productions to foreign countries, while 
our own timber that would be ships is grow- 
ing in our forests, ard our shipyards gone to de- 
cay, and our mechanics, the best in the world, 
scattered over the earth seeking other employ- 
ment, and our seamen, once the pride of the 
nation and the glory of the navy, are obliged to 
seck employment on foreign ships and liable at 
any moment to be impressed in the service of a 
foreign foe to fight against their own country, 
what can we expect but failure in the prosperity 
of the nation? 

This picture is but faintly portrayed. Our 
merchant marine is the nursery for our seamen 

If we have no ships, where are our seamen to 
come from at the time of our greatest need? 
We shall then have to rely on the refuse of 
other nations to man our ships of war, thereby 
nursing the serpents of other countries in our 
own bosoms. A calm will succeed this storm, 
and last long enough for men to consider what 
to do next, and to gather up the fragments of 
the wrecks that they may yet float on the sur- 
tace of the once-troubled ocean. It has been 
said that a national debt is a national blessing; 
but a national folly is a national calamity. 
When the ship of state loses her rudder and 
drifts about at the mercy of the elements, it is 
about time to stand by the anchors and let them 
go before she gets on a lee-shore and becomes a 
total wreck. Old-fashioned integrity, repres- 
sion of speculation, a loyal devotion to our own 
country’s needs and honor, are those anchors of 
safety. It is time they were dropped, and a 
sufficient length of the cable of honest purpose 
let out for the ship to ride in safety. 





MINOR MATTERS. 
A Crisis in France.—The indications of 
the day are that a great political crisis is at 
hand in France. The National Assembly is 
now in adjournment, but will shortly reissem- 
ble, when a vigorous attempt will be made to 
establish a monarchy, under the Count de 
Chambord, who represents the Bourbon branch 
of the royal family. A despatch from Paris 
states that three hundred and fifty deputies of 
the French Assembly pledge themselves to sup- 
port the motion for a restoration of monarchy. 
M. Thiers has written to the Mayor of Nancy, 
declining to visit that town until the present 
crisis has been passed. He says: ‘We, the 
Left, must defend the republic, the principles 
of 1789, and the tri-color, without which coun- 
ter revolution will be an odious and revolting 
lie.” The republicans unitedly accept the lead- 
ership of Thiers in the approaching anti-mon- 
archical struggle. The yrogramme of the 
monarchists, on the meeting of the Assembly, 
will be the restoration of royalty, constitutional 
and parliamentary government, a redivision of 
the country into electoral districts, and imme- 
diate nomination of a lieutenant general of the 
kingdom. There is also reported an alliance 
between the republicans and the Bonapartists 
as against the royalists, in the coming Assem- 
bly, both of whom are opposed to a Bourbon 
restoration, though from quite different motives. 
In May the legitimists, the Orleanists and the 
Bonapartists were opposed to Thiers, and they 
united to overthrow him, without, however, re- 
maining united after the purpose for which the 
alliance had been formed was accomplished. 
‘The present case is similar. The opponents of 
a Bourbon monarchy combine against the com- 
mon enemy, and when they have prevented the 
consummation of the plans now in progress 
they will probably fall apart, with entire con- 
sistency, by mutual The French 
“situation,” in any aspect, is an interesting 


consent. 


study. 


Resvutts or ANNEXATION.—By the acquisi- 
tion of West Roxbury, Brighton and Charles- 
town, on Tuesday, Boston gains territorially 
6627 acres from the first, 2370 from the second, 
and 520 from the third, or 9517 in all, which, 











the criticism of the Transcript that it seemed 
unwilling any one else should come to the fami- 
ly table until it had got its fill. And we may 
add its feed has been unstinted since it was so 
clamorous to get into the municipal family of 
Boston. 


Proposep CHANGES IN THE ELECTORAL Sy¥s- 
temM.—The Senate committee on privileges and 
elections, consisting of Senators Morton of In- 
diana, Carpenter of Wisconsin, Anthony of 
Rhode Island, Bayard of Delaware, and others, 
have been in session, the past week, in New 
York, considering the mode of the election of 
President and Vice-President, under a special 
vote of the last Senate, with instructions to re- 
port at the next session. It is a great step in 
the reform of this system that the committee 
have come to the conclusion to recommend the 
following radical propositions: 1, To abolish 
electoral colleges. 2. That the President and 
Vice-President shall be elected by people vot- 
ing directly for candidates. 3. That each State 
shall be divided into as many districts as the 
State is entitled to representation in Congress 
to be composed of contiguous territory, and as: 
nearly equal in population as may be, and the 
person having the highest number of votes for 
President in each district shall receive the vote 
of that district for President, which shall count 
one Presidential vote; that each State shall be 
entitled to two Presidential votes at large, 
which shall be counted for the person having 
the highest number of votes in the whole State. 
4. The person having the highest number of 
such Presidential votes in the United States 
shall be President. 5. These provisions to be 
applicable to the election of Vice-President. 
6. Congress shall have power to provide for 
holding and conducting the election for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, and to establish tribu- 
nals for the decision of contests as to a vote in 
any district or State, and make regulations 
governing the proceedings of these tribunals. 
By the adoption of the district system of vot- 
ing by the people directly for candidates, with 
two presidential votes in the State at large, and 
the plurality vote for determining the result, 
the election is brought as nearly home to the 
people as can be, not to make it an election by 
the nation as one community, and it still ree- 
ognizes the State as such, while it enables the 
people of cach district in the State to express their 
will, so that hereafter a State need not cast a 
solid vote, as, under this system, it tends to dis- 
pense with the convention which is now neces- 
sary in order to form an electoral ticket for each 
State, and it enlarges the liberty of the individ- 
ual voter, who can vote for any citizen he may 
select for President or Vice-President. By the 
plurality system the election will always be 
final, and there can be no necessity for an eclec- 
tion by the House of Representatives, which is 
so much objected to. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Nantucket. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
NANTUCKET, Oct. 7th, 1873. 
NANTUCKET. 

Fitty years ago the geographers of the day 
described Nantucket as a “thriving town situ- 
ated about twenty-seven miles south of Cape 
Cod”—comparatively speaking, but few of the 
great mass of the people of the country have a 
much better idea of the town and island of that 
name now than then. There is an ‘oily anda 
fish-like flavor” associated with it in the minds 
of most people, and a sort of mental clutching 
of the skirts—an endeavor to pass without be- 
ing soiled by contact with the tiers of oil and 
blubber casks, the piles of fish, the tar, pitch 
and turpentine seen in the mind’s eye ot a vivid 
imagination, “‘lving about loose” in the streets 
and highways of a maritime town. These and 
similar ideas have prevented the writer from 
making acquaintance with the island and peo- 
ple of Nantucket at home, until within a few 
days past, when, urged by a strong desire to get 
away from the panic, and not being acquainted 
wiih any lodge in any wilderness, vast or other- 
wise, where rumors of the oppressions of Wall 
or State streets could not reach us, upon this 
continent, we resolved to leave it. 

With a hair-brush in one pocket, a tooth- 
brush in another, spare linen in a brown paper 
parcel, an extra dickey in the crown of our hat, 
we found ourself at the depot of the Old Col- 
ony Railroad at eight of the clock the next 
morning, one of a numerous company bound 
for Wood's Hole and along shore. Three 
hours and a half distributed most of the pas- 
sengers and cars at the various towns along the 
line, or sent them upon further journeys over 
the many connecting branches tributary to the 


into the depot at the jumping-off place, Wvod’s 
Hole aforesaid. Nothing of moment occurred 
upon the journey; the cars were invaded by the 
usual paper-sellers, the apple-boys, the candy- 
seller, with the eternal **Stewart’s mixed candies 
and gum-drops.” ‘The six Bridgewaters, the 
seven Middleboros and the eight Warehams 
were providentially safely passed, and, as we 
have said, we were finally landed in the depot 
at Wood’s Hole with whole bones. We have 
omitted to state that among our baggage was a 
pocket chart of the North Atlantic Ocean. 
THE STEAMER “ISLAND HOME.” 

Alongside the dock, upon which the depot 
stands, was lying, with her steam up, the staunch 
side-wheel steamer ‘Island Home,” of fuur hun- 
dred and eighty-four tons, burthen, about eigh- 
teen years old, commanded by Captain Baker, a 
veteran seaman, who has, like most’ of Nan- 
tucket’s sons, been ‘‘a blubber-hunter,” and 


make the voyage pieasant and agreeable. 
“What is so rare as a day in June”? the poet 
asks. We might reply : Such a day as was given 


safed to mortals; the bright sun, the gentle 
breeze, the smooth sea, the fine vessel, and 
the agreeable company, combined to make a 
picture for a painter or a theme for a poet. 
The bell rings, the fasts are cast off, the engine 
moves, and the ‘Island Home” backs out from 
her berth, and, with her bow pointed seaward, 
is upon her course without a jar, or a loud 
word spoken, and is running along the south 
shore of Cape Cod, affording beautiful views 
of the towns upon the water side, from Fal- 
mouth almost to Hyannis. The direction of the 


north side of the **Vineyard,” which she passes 
near enough to give her passengers a fine sight 
of the famous ‘‘Oak Blutfs,” with the new ho- 
tels and fine summer residences recently erect- 
ed there. 

THE VINEYARD SOUND. 

This great highway for vessels presented a 
picture on the morning of which we write 
which we were told was of common occurence. 
It was packed full of vessels under sail, of all 





added to the 9583 previously possessed, makes 
her domain upwards of 19,100 acres. There 
comes with West Roxbury 8683 population, by 
the census of 1870, 4967 with Brighton, 28,- 
323 with Charlestown, an aggregate of 41,973, 
which, with the population of Boston previous- 
ly (250,513), gives us now 292,486 souls. The 
property valuation of West Roxbury is $22,- 
148,600; of Brighton $14,548,531; of Charles- 
town $34,942,120, or an aggregate of added 
wealth of $71,639,251, making the total valua- 


| natty sloop; we counted among them as many 


as a half-dozen three-masted schooners and | 


! 
several yachts, all bound up or down the Sound, 
i re . 

to the number of an hundred or more, affording, 


as we have said, a sight seldom seen even by a | 


| resident of a city on the sea. All this time the 
| ‘Island Home” is steadily ploughing her way 


at the rate of twelve or more miles an hour—as | 


The ocean is never ex- 
| actly still; there isan occasional heave, swell or 
| throb to her old bosom, which in the calmest 


steady as a ferry-boat. 


main line, and rolled the remaining two cars | 


fought the whale in every sea, who with his of- | 
ficers and men did everything they could to | 


us in Octuber—for a finer was never vouch- | 


vessel is changed, and she is headed for the | 


sizes and rigs, from the stately ship with her | 
| cloud of top-sails, to the trim schooner and tke | 





ters, Martha and Nan, or Nancy; being anxious | RAMBLING. 
to divide his possessions between his two chil-{| Riding about the island—which we were en- 
dren, he gave the eldest, Martha, her choice— | abled to do by the courtesy of a friend—we 
who took the Vineyard—hence ‘‘Martha’s Vine- | were struck by the natural advantages which 
yard,” which left the other island for Nan, and | the territory presents for cultivation end for 
she took it—hence ‘Nan-took-it, or, by easy | summer residences. Here are, perhaps, twen- 
transition—Nantucket ty-five thousand acres of land, cleared and 
Che record is obscure until 1641, when the | ready for cultivation, with a soil half as good 
whole island was deeded by the agent of Lord|as the best land on the continent, and, in 
Stirling to Thomas Mayhew, his son, and others, | our judgment, fifty per cent. better than the 
and the deed of conveyance is so quaint we | average of it. With thousands upon thousands 
should like to append it, but space forbids. It lof cords of the best manure in the world, viz., 
begins by reciting that “Whereas ‘the agent} kelp and rock-weed, lying upon the beaches 
was sent over by the Honourable the Lord Stir-| handy and free for use; and nothing wanting to 
ling for the ordering and disposal of ‘all ye | make what is now a barren waste a garden but 
lands that Ly between Cape Codd and ye Hud-|the labor of men’s hands and a little fencing 
core River’ do grant,” and so forth. The In-} material. The land can be purchased as low as 
dian or Sachem’s rights were not extinguished | any farming land in the State, and is fully com- 
until 1659, when, in consideration of. thirty petent to support as dense a population as the 
pounds, “merchantable pay of Massachusetts, | same number of acres elsewhere. In proof of 
and two beaver hats,” the whole property was | this, a gentleman told the writer le had ploughed 
deeded to Tristram Coftin, Thomas Macy, Chris- up an acre, carted on to it plenty ot kelp and 
topher Hussey, Richard Swain, Thomas Bar- rock-weed, ploughed it in, and planted it with 
nard, Peter Coffin, Stephen Greenleaf, John potatoes, and in the fall dug over four hundred 
Swain, William Pile and Thomas Mayhew. | bushels of as fine potatoes as ever were seen. 
The Indian title was conveyed in 1664, and for- | Men are leaving New England daily to seek 
mally acknowledged by the Sachems before the [farms in the West. Let enough of them stop at 
general court in 1677, at which time, it may be home until this land is properly cultivated. 
said, all claims were quieted and the title con- | ‘They can here have the advant iges of the best 
firmed in the associates, most of whom resided | schools, and all the comforts and appliancies of 
in Salisbury, in the county of Essex, Massa- | old civilization. 
chusetts. WATERING PLACE. 
s For a summer watering place there is no spot 
The island of Nantucket is situated thirty | in the whole country of which the writer has 
miles south of the main land or continent, sixty | any knowledge which will begin to compare 
miles southeast from New Bedford, one hundred | with it. Loog Branch and Newport in their 
| 





GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION. 


miles south-southeast from Boston, and three | best estate cannot cither separately or jointly 
hundred and eighty miles east-northeast from | offer a fraction of the attractions here pre- 
Philadelphia. It lies in north latitude 41 deg. | sented. With twenty miles of sca front, where 
15 min. 22 see., in west longitude 70 deg. 7 min. | the unbroken sea rolls in a surf, the magnifi- 
56 sec. It contains about thirty thousand acres | cence of which must be seen, for it cannot be 
of land, is fourteen miles long, and an average | described; with abundant beaches and inlets, 
of three and a half miles broad. i where at all times bathing is sate; with numer- 
Vessels of nine feet draft may pass the barat | ous salt and fresh water ponds, some of them 
the harbor’s mouth, but those of greater draft} several miles is length, tilled with fish; with 
must be lightened. The soil is generally sandy, | such sea-fishing all around the island as is not 
and not above a middling quality compared | equalled on this continent; where schools of 
with other land on the continent; but, under | biue-tish at the proper season are at all times in 
good cultivation, did, in old times, produce a) sight from the shore, and where cod, haddock, 
surplus of food, which was sent to Boston and | plaice, scuppog, clams of all kind, and lobsters, 
elsewhere to be sold and exchanged. may be had in any quantity free to all; where 
It has been proved within a few years that! the gunning sportsiian may be in elysium, and 
the soil and climate are well adapted to grape- | find fowl and birds to his heart’s content. With 
culture, and there is no reason why this island | the finest spring water, the purest air, a climate 
may not presently be the vineyard of New | adapted to the cultivation of the grape; where 
England. the winters will average fifteen or twenty de- 
WHALE FISHING. warmer than on the main land, and 
Enough has been said of the early history of where the summer always afford cool mornings 
the island before the commencement of the) and make a blanket comfortable at night; and 
whale fishery, which gave it its importance com- | where musquitocs are such a rarity that if one 
mercially. This fishery was begun somewhere | or two are accidentally brought down in the 
about 1672. ‘The first expedition against whales | boat they are caught and kept as a curiosity! 
was caused by the appearance of one in the | Where the bays and harbors afford ample room 
harbor, where it remained three days, when! for the yachting marine of the world, and the 
some of the settlers caused a harpoon to be) broad Atlantic, which lies at the door, a suffi- 
made, with which they attacked and killed it. | cient race-course. Where the peonle, who are 
This success encouraged the people, who soon | well-to-do, well educated and God-fearing, 
began to fit out boats ard other small crafts to | have a happy faculty of dispensing the most 
fish about the island, until in time the ships | liberal hospitality and at the same time minding 
hailing from Nantucket and New Bedford cov- | their own business; and where, it the Garden 
ered every sea and were counted by scores. of Eden-*was not, it might have been; and 
A gentleman told the writer “he could re-| where, if the bills of mortal-ty are any guide, 
member when seventy whale ships were owned | the life of man averages ten or fifteen years 
in Nantucket, and, did he say, tour hundred in | longer than elsewhere. 
New Bedfovd? At this date there are none at MORE BOATS. 
Nantucket, and only a very few, twenty or Nothing is wanting tu induce a sufficient per- 
thirty, at New Bedford. If the history of the | manent and a tremendous summer immigration 
whale fishery is ever written the last chapter in to this island but better facilities for coming 
the book should be devoted to *tkerusene,” | and going; another boat added to the present 
which gave it its quietus. “Island Home,” so that two boats per day might 
INDIANS. leave and arrive, would be amply sutlicient to 
The early history of Nantucket cannot be | begin with. If this is not practicable let the 
correctly written without justice is done to the | people of the island join forces with New Bed- 
Indian tribes by which it was inhabited when | turd, and from their tleet of steamers obtain, by 
discovered, and whose remnant lived down to} making some concessions, joining hands if ne- 
the year of grace 1822.) Mr. Obed Macy, to) cessary with the Vineyard people, or with old 
whom we are indebted for many points noted | Hyannis and the Cape towns, even, and make a 
above, says, speaking of the last Indian: Thus) strong and determined effort to transport the 
the existence of atribe of natives terminated, and | thousands of people who will be ready by an- 
thus their land went to strangers. Inthe simple’ other season to become permanent and tempo- 
charity of nature they received our fathers When | rary residents of their beautiful island. ‘The 
fugitives from Christian persee ition; they opened | whale fishery is dead and buried, probably never 
to them their stores, bestowed on them their | tw be resurrected: the ships have departed never 
lands, treated them with unfailing kindness, ac- | to return, and Nantucket must look in other di- 
knowledged their superiority, tasted their poi- | rections tortits tuture population and prosperity. 
son, and died. ‘Their only mistortune was their! [f the plan indicated above looks teasibic, the 
connection with Christians, and their oniy crime | people of Nantucket have only to awake to the 
the imitation of their manners.” subject to avail of a business which will bring 
THE HARBOR AND TOWN. them dollars where whaling brougit only cents. 
The “Island Home” has crossed the bar, passed | ‘Phere is one obstacle which tacy only can re- 
around the point upon which stands the light-| move or avoid. ‘Lue islanders are all well-to- 
house, and is within the harbor. A good view) do, most of them rich, their and fig- 
of the town is not obtained until the harbor is) trees” are well grown and the shade abundant, 
}entered; before this it is seen *tendways,” so) and they have no vecasion to exert themscives. 
}to speak. From the water-front the town pre- | By stretching out their hands they can take not 
sents a very fine appearance, fully two miles in only the “manna and quails” so bountituily pro- 
|} extent, closely packed with buildings, which rise | vided them by Providence, but the very “tHesh- 
| gradually from each end to quite high ground) pots of ticir fathers” are at their doors. If 
in the center. Among the buildings whieh) they will avoid this ditli- 
prominently present themselves are several fine | culty” into which tuey are likely to fail and al- 
church edifices, with stately towers and stee-| low others to come in and partake ot their 
| ples, and an uncommonly large and sightly abundance, they can soun have ‘their waste 
| building, which we were told was the iligh | places made fertile,” and that part of their isl- 
Schooi house. Much attention has been given | and which is now but a wilderness “* made to 
by the people of this town to education, and | blossom like the rose.” % 2 
|} money for this purpose has always been paid s 
}out unsparingly and cheerfully. About the 
| docks there is quite a cititied expression, which 
lis not by any means dispelled as you enter the 
place. The streets are mostly paved with cob- | 
| ble stones, and the sidewalks with brick and 
| ‘North River” stone. ‘The houses and stores 
looked natural to a city eye: and, excepting an | , 
fraceprnn Dutch expression in the form of a/!™portance; there were so many appearances 
| 
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irom New York. 
|} SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTIE. 
New York, Oct. 7, 1873. 
MULTIPLIED LACITEMENTS. 


Last week was a week bursting with its own 


high ‘‘stoop” before the door, and a “gable end” | and reappearances, to say nothing of last ap- 
to the street, one might imagine himself in! 
some parts of Boston or Salem, Worcester or 


| Springfield. 


pearances, so many debuts, so many openings 
and reopenings, as never was in ordinary week 
THE PEOPLE. | before. Monday saw the opera season inaugu- 
| The people have a comsortable, well-to-do | rated, and Nilsson made her reentree. Tuesday 
| look, like men at peace with themselves and the | the Stock Exchange reopened, having been 
world—due, perhaps, to the Quaker element ditead ob ebtskcech 
4 . . 3 ’ ae ig : Fi v CCK. 
|which prevails coasiderably. We missed our ~ 
| *Milesian friends”; during our stay we did not No! 
see a single boy or man we could identity, by rate. 
| look or speech, as an offshoot of the ‘Jf Of ance of Mr. Sothern at Wallack’s, and the open- 
|the say,” or the ‘ould sod of Ireland.” Our 
}colored brothers and sisters were in goodly 
| numbers, and were met at every turn. 
HOTELS. Academy, whilst at Steinway Hiall that ‘“great- 
There are several large hotels in the town, | esp of living prestidigitateurs, Dr. Wiljalba 
beside boarding-houses which will acvomodate Frikell, gave his last: performance, previous to 
transient boarders. By advice of a friend who | jig departure for Boston.” Thursday, whilst at 
j was to the “manor born,” we wended our way | the Brooklyn Academy Nilsson sang tor the first 
}to the Sherburn House, in Orange street, where | time in ‘Buiust,” and Maurel, Mr. Strakosch’s 
| we were received with kindly hospitality by the | new baritone, made his désut as “Valk ntine ;” 
host, Mr. J. W. Macy, and made to feel per- ag the New York Academy Salvini gave us his 
|fectly at home by the ministrations of his ex-/ jdea of what the melancholy Dane could, would, 
‘cellent wife. Tis house is but newly kept as | or should be. On the same evening Mr. Bel- 
a hotel, being oped in June last; and We | Jew's huary head was found in the way of. rizht- 
should judge by the familiar names on its regis- | Gousness: that is, itwas found in Mr. Hepworth’s 
ter that it had been adopted as headquarters by pulpit. It is unnecessary to add that it was a 
Bostonians. Be this as it may, we found it well | Grown of glory. Mr. Beilew’s ‘splendid pres- 
| furnished, with large, clean rooms, good beds, | ance” and “wondertul voice” were also there, 
and plenty to eat, of the best; and, above and | ang we had the first reading this scason of the 
| berore all, a reception from the host and host- “ercoatest living elocutiomist.”. May his shadow 
less so very agreeable to a stranger in a strange | never be less! At the Y the Young 
place, tired and hungry; and we cordially rec- Men’s Christian Association a reception was 
ommend the house to all travellers and sight- | tendered the delegates to the Evangelical Al- 
| lianee, who had been arriving ali the carly part 
STREET SIGHTS AND SOUNDS. — of the week, and who now, five hundred in 
Taking an early start the next morning We | pody but one in spirit, were prepared to frater- 
j had time to look about us, and admire some of) nize and make themselves an example to the 
ithe old-fashioned houses, standing with their) whole world. Friday brought the tirst ms clings 
| gable ends to the street, the high Dutch stoops, | of the Evangelical Alliance; brougit peace and 
the old-fashioned log-pump in the yard, the oil | oy od-will to men—you shall bear anon—brought 
bute” in the distance for the rain-water, the | jjeasant weather, at any rate, and gave the 
flock of hens, led by Sir Rooster, stratehing | Gejecates an Indian-summer greeting. Nilsson, 
among the clam-shells, which we found were Capoul, Maurel, sang in “Faust” in New York. 
occasionally dumped in the highway, the dump- | yr. Bellew .ead in Brooklyn. 
er having in his mind, perhaps, the famous SATURDAY'S ATIRACTIONS, 
“shell road,” the cry of the beli-man, of whom Saturday was a gala-day. ‘Tue Evangelical 
more anon. An observing man, if he will keep Alliance held sessions morning, afternoon and 
| his eyes open, if he cannot exaculy See **SCl- | evening. Not gala? Why not—yay tor the 
mons in stones,” can pick up an idea or two) ministers? For others there were matinees at all 
lwhich he can reserve tor future use. “Jour- | the theaters, opera matinees at the Academy, 
neying with this intent,” as we have said, We | palloon -ascensions, receptions, ordinary and 
started out early; and the first object that met! extraordinary. Readings, lectures and a thou- 
our eves was a horseman, carrying ‘tata charge” | gand-and-one other things, to amuse if possible; 
what at some distance seemed to be a “lince ty distract, at all events. Campanini sang for 
with a red pennon attached.” What! thought the second time as “Gennaro.” Salvini again 
we, the Boston Lancers in Nantucket: Here S/ demonstrated his right to be melineholy, and 
luck we did not expect. With the intention to | even mad, if he wished, appearances to the con- 
go immeaiately in search of the company We | trary notwithstanding. ‘Rip Van Winkle” weat 
got on a little faster, and, looking again, saw | yy the mountains at Booth’s and slept his twenty 
the party on horseback, though he had a sure- years’ slvep for the last time this season. Pro- 
} enough pennon, had it attached to an ordinary tessor Donaldson soared in his balloon where 
“elothes-pole,” and was himself of the col- only larks have been betore. And whilst the 
ored persuasion. Disgusted with our own stu- | Rey, Jolin Stoughton of London, at Association 
| pidity, we inquired of a fine looking old gentle- Hall spoke knowingly and wellot die ‘Relations, 


That's not interesting ? 
I thought it was; it’s important, at any 
Tuesday evening we had the reappear- 
ing ef the fall and winter season there; and 
Wednesday Campanini made his debut at the 


| 
| 
| 


rooms of 
| 
! 
| 
| seers. 


man in the garb of the Friends, **Who is he? 


“There is to} 


spiritual and ecelesiastical, of the United States 
of America to Great Britain and the continent 


tion of Boston at this time $765,470.051. ; ‘ Z 

: : sige tea _ towards his boots, and demoralize an uneasy 
result takes effect fuliy on the first of January | 2 ach just a trifle ;” the sensation is akin to 
next, the several additions taking part in the | that experienced in a swing, weare told. Some 
December elections tor Mayor, Aldermen, and | of our lady passengers were obliged to remain 


West Roxbury becomes | Very qu : : 
: ae =| noticed, were a little white around the mouth; 


other city officers. 
Wards 20, 21 and 22, of Boston. We neces-| the nausea which has been described to us as 
sarily drop the designation of Ward 18, which | sea-sickness. 
ye been applie rookline had she ac: NANTUCKET. s iaes 
was to have been applied to Brookline had she a | Just at thie moment a long, low line in the 
cepted also annexation. The vote of Boston on | distance, looking to our eyes likea low-running 
West Roxbury was yeas 6110, nays 1663; Brook- | cloud, is pointed out to us, and we are told it is 
line, yeas 6205, nays 1516; Brighton, yeas/| the famous island. While we — 
ee ceumcs “a j > wi ack a little 2e what we know 
5629, nays 1933; Charlestown, yeas 5960, nays | it we will go back a little and see what we res 
2 (6 Ae | of its history, and in a rapid manner sketch 
1863. The several communities voted for} .i) we gleaned on shore as to its earlier days. 
union with Boston as follows: West Rox- | DISCOVERY. ; 
bury, yeas 720, nays 613, majority 107; Brook-| The island of Nantucket — ere = 
SSeaiag a i eee ss 8 a) ‘ »w Gosnold, an Eng- 
line, nays 706, yeas 299, majority 407; Bright- | A. D. 1602, by Bartholomew Gosno Vi Bee 
e 29 ges hed lishman, who came over to go to Virginia to 
on, yeas 622, nays 133, majority 489: Charles- | look for a plantation. ‘Falling in with Cape 
town, yeas 2240, nays 1947, majority 293.| Cod, it being late in the day, he stood to the 
Ward One (East Boston) of our city voted for | southward until he sighted the bluffs at the east 


ai e > ‘ ' end of the island.” a 
Charlestown, but against the three towns; Ward | "Historians are in doubt as to the origin of the 


Seven voted against Charlestown, but for the | name of Nantucket, and by some it is supposed 





i i : id | If this meets the eye of any Boston High School 
ee ee boy of 1827 or ’30 he will recollect the old joke 


Wards Thirteen, Fourteen and Fifteen (old | hich our master, William Clough, ; 
Roxbury); while Ward Sixteen (old Dorches-| opack in this connection, and it was to this 
ter) went against them all, as it did against the | effect: The Vineyard and this island were once 





to an unlimited amount, as collateral security for | public-park project a few years ago, justifying | owned by an old Dutchman who had two daugh- 


Se 





The time will send a landsman’s heart down a little | 


iet, and some of our gentlemen, we | 


Ward 17, Brighton Ward 19, and Charlestown | but, thank fortune! we have yet to experience | 


| turns. ; 
oe ‘| We were fully satisfied that ‘ iogarithms and | 


‘the calculus” would not alter the result. Fig-| many churches could we go? the sound doctrine 


pointing to the colored brother. fh, 
be a meat auction, friend, and yonder African | o¢ Europe,” one Dr. Brindley, who advertises 
| is carrying the flag to the place of sale.” This | jimself as having followed Mr. Charles Brad- 
accounted for what we had previously heard | jaug) from England here to refute, as he says, 
from the man with the bell aforesaid, and but | jj, (Mr. Bradlaugh’s) false stutements con- 
partially understood. The man was passing) cerning political and religious feeling in Eng- 
| along the street, ringing a bell, and at intervals | jand—this Dr. Brindley did as he said he would 
of ten or fifteen rods crying. in a bass voice, aS | gy, and demolished Mr. Bradiaugh, leaving him 
hailing the main-top, ‘‘Meat Auction— | not a leg to stand on. Mr. Bradiaugh, by-the- 
: and way, gave his first lecture on Friday evening, 
| corned beet—A. M. Hussey, auctioneer?” jand Mr. Brindley followed him in lecture 
MEAT AUCTION. . fas he had followed him ocean. So 

This “meat auction” is one of the peculiar | ended last week, a busy week and an excit- 
| institutions of Nantucket, and is held on certain | jing, But, as if we had not enough to look after 
| days of every week; the auctlunecr, 48 We | and think of through it all cach day and every 
| are told, giving the ‘birth, parentage and edu- | hour, we were constantly reminded by advertise- 
cation” of the beef, and recommending his | ments in papers, by cards in omnibuses, by 
wares as “the craft” will, delivering the cut or | pjacards at every corner and upon the back of 
|joint sold directly to the buyer without taking | every decrepit old man in the city who would 
his pay, trusting to the honesty of the buyer to ; bear such grievous burden, that the American 

return and pay after the sale is concluded. We | Institute Fair was open day andevening. ‘Won- 

rapidly made a mental calculation of that mans i derful machinery constantly in motion, great 

| chances to get pay for his meat in the CiHy Of | foral exhibition, music every evening; come 
| Boston; say, if he should put up his flag at the | early to avoid a crowd,” ete., which was as har- 
intersection of North and Richmond streets. | rassing as tie boy who cries an auction in the 

We dotted down the figures on our mental | country, and, in the mid-t of drives and excur- 

slate, added them up twice to prove our work, | .jons, of receptions and fetes, insists that we 

| and afterwards, by ‘‘casting out the nines” and | ghaj] attend hix auction and ‘*Walk up, stalk up, 
other approved methods, arrived, in every of any way to get up.” More harrassing; for the 


though : 
| Poiger’s Market—at nine o’clock—fresh 


ucross 


| 
} 


three towns; Ward Twelve (South Boston) vot- | that the ancient ‘‘Nauticon” is identical with it. | several trials, at the same result, to wit: zero! .mall boy can sometimes be squelched, and the 
' 


| At evening we tried it by algebra; same re- | advertisements cannot. 
Happy Nantucket! benighted Boston! | SUNDAY. 
Sunday was a day full of possibilities. To how 


ures won't lie—not even figures of speech. of how many delegates could we make our own? 
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Of foreign delegates, of course, as we would 
listen to nothing American if we could help it. 
he discourse must have a brogue in it, what- 

else it lacked. We would like the brother 


theology if it came under the decent cover of an 
accent. It was a scrabbly day, and to most a 
weary, weary day; «and at its close a great 
many wished they had gone simply to their own 
church, preach who might; for one can never 
tell beforehand what they are going to hear: and 
how horrible—having been shown to the front 
seat in some church where there was no possi- 
bility of escape—to have the clergyman, whose 
high-sounding name had drawn us thither, rise 
and expound in a way more tedious than we 
hal ever supposed clergyman could—nothing 
well about him but his name, a reverend grave 
seignor, but also a reverend dull seignor—oh, 
most dull—imagine the horror of it! There 
Was great running about in especial to hear the 
Dean of Canterbury. Was he dull? Indeed, 
I don’t know! I only know that the rumor that 
he was to preach in half-a-dozen churches filled 
those half-dozen churches to overtlowing, and 
that many people not only listened eagerly to 
all that was there said, under the impression 
that they were listening to the dean himself, 
but going home deserifed his personal appear- 
ance to their interested friends, who are now 
willing to take oaththat the dean of Association 
Mall is not of Canterbury at all, but some other 
fellow; tor their frierels heard the real dean at 
such a church in Brooklyn on Sunday, and he 
looked so-and-so; quite different from the dean 
of Association Hall. 
“iB SAID, IS IT PEACE?” 

This is not the only bone of contention raised 

by the Evangelical Alliance. However, much 





unity and good fellowship there is, and that 
there is a great deal we all know. There is yet | 
much grumbling. Lhe question of reserved 
seats has raised quite a breeze. Only a limited | 
number was advertised, but enough to raise a| 
hue and ery. **The best seats are reserved,” | 
says dissatisfaction, ‘‘and the general public may | 
go to the wall.” Oh, no,” says sarcasm, ‘the | 
general public may stand in the aisles.” “And | 
Ill not yo,” says some one. ‘They have no | 
right to ask an admission fee.” ‘And who | 
cares whether you go or not?” says another. | 
“There will be more room for somebody else.” | 
And this js the spirit the Evangelical Alliance 
seems to beget ina great many. Very sad, is 
it not? To the interested, so far, dhe meetings 
have been very interesting. The papers road 
have in some instances been dryer than one | 
could wish; but *lump” them, as an irreverant | 
person said, and they are, on the whole, not} 
only instructive but entertaining. I suppose | 
being instructive they should be entertaining ; | 
but we don't always tind them so, however 
much it tells against us to confess the fact. 
The sessions are mostly held in Association | 
Hall, Dr. Crosbie’s church, and St. Paul's, 
Methodist; then on Sunday there were meet- 
ings in the Academy of Music and Steinway | 
Hall. There have heen a fow reserved seats | 
sold at ten dollars apiece. This reserves the | 
seat through the entire session and gives the | 
holder an interest in the lunch provided daily | 
for the delegates. Very comfortable for those } 
who iret reserve d seats; and, of course, they had | 
a@ right to reserved seats: bet again, of course | 
we didn’t expect they would, and we don’t like | 
itas much as we should. | 
THE OPERA SEASON, ETC. 

About the opera season—it did not open as | 
auspiciously as we all thought it would.  Nils- | 
son sang, for her, poorly: was nervous, said one | 
journal; ‘careless,’ said another. ‘The ‘Ah! 
forse luv went lumely, and the ‘Sempre libra’ 
dragged.” Nilsson never appeared to so much | 
advantage as **Violetta” as she docs in some 
other of her voles, though the character seems | 
to be a favorite with her. The house was full, 
the audience cordial but vot enthusiustic. The | 
chorus had had more new dresses than frequent | 
rehearsals, and sang as choruses will undor the | 
circumstances. — Niisson’s voice has lost none | 








of its sweetness and clearness ta the upper reg- | 


ister, and her medium ane chest notes have at- 
tained a fullness that they did not have when 
she was here before. Campanini, the new | 
tenor, who made his d/4ut in **Lucrezia Bor- 





gia,” bids fair to a great favorite. lis | 
voice isa high te ‘pure, mellow quality, | 
and he uses itadmirably. ife’s young and ten- 


der, too; and thougea he has taults—as what 
singer has not?—he has years before him in 
which to improve, and make himself, if possi- | 
ble, perfect. ‘To look at Campanini’s pictures 
one would say, “Oh, he's old—he’s very old!” 
but no one can ever tel. by the pictures which | 
the public paims off on one what manner of | 
man the pictured may be. Look at Mr. Bel- 
Jew’s pictures, for instance. One would sup- 


pose he was a ‘gushing, human boy,” of some | 


and we all know bow near the reality that is. 

The Maretzek Opera Company sang for the | 
first time at the Grand Opera House last even- 
ing. “Tl Poliute” was given, an opera in which 
Tamberhk, who is Mr. Maretzek’s trump card, 
appears to creat advantage. ‘To hear a tenor 
for the first tine who was in his prime twenty 
years avo, and sang with Mario, with Grisi, with | 
Malibran, seems parions entertainment: and 
ali accounts. he sings not ill. In 


yet, from 
those twenty years ago he created a furore in 

the part ot Poliuto—whether he will now or not 

remains to be seen. Mr. Maretzek says he will. 

Tire public says, Will he ; 

The Galaxy course of lectures will be opened | 
to-night by Miss Anni Dickinson, who will de- | 
liver her new lecture. ‘For your own sake.” | 
A large audience will undoubtedly be at Mr. | 
Hepworth’s church, where the lectures are to | 
be wiven, for their own sakes; and she will] 
probably tell them why. Will she tell them | 
true? Nodoubt shewill. Mr. Gerald Massey, 
whose lectures have been advertised tor some | 
time back, arrived in New York on Friday, and | 
on Saturday was tendered a reception by the | 


Lotes Ciub. One Saturday they receive Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, the next Gerald Massey. Who | 
will it be next Saturday—some of our own peo- 


ple? Oh, n »! that would, be entirely too come | 
t be Prof. Donaldson, who, 
having patched up the Graphic balloon, started 
in it tor Europe yesterday. He will not return 
in time? Yes, indeed; at only takes two days 
to cross the ocean, and two to return. Tle has 
tune—the balloon came down at} 


monplace, unless i 


returned in 
Waterbury, Conn, at one o'clock yesterday, 
detained, says the despatch, detained tor a day 
or two. Well, he started any way, and that 
Man. 


is something. 





BRIE NOTES. 

Mr. Sumner yields to the advice of lis friends, 
and will not lecture t iis season. 

The enlarged Sunday Courter looks very 
neat, and its issucs are aiways well filled. We 
are glad of ifs prosperity. 

The Irish Catholic temperance societies par- 
aded yesterday in this city, and made a really 
attractive appearance. 

Mrs. Charles Suniner, we see it stated, has 


taken ber maiden mime. Lenorings two hus- 
bands, she now calls he rself Alice Mason. | 
A projected new wes kly poli.ical-and-literary- 

> 

3 


journal enterprise in Boston, to be conducted 
by W. S. Robinson, Esq.. has been abandoned. | 
Alderman Steblins, for a lay man, shows ] 
some very good legal reasons why the ordi 
nance instituting a fre commission should be 
amended betore adopted. 

Postmaster Burt will tell the whole story of 
our postal history at 1 facilities to-morrow even- 
ing at the Parker-Memorial. He ts a good 
speaker, and the matter is very interesting. 


Prof. F. W. Clarke, of this city, has accept- 





eda position on the editorial staff of Howard 
University, (Washington city, and will soon 
leave for his new duties. He is a very accom- 


plished scientist. 
Miss Lucy Larcon has accepted an old posi- 
tion of hers as teacher at Bradford Academy 


1 less connection, even, with Our 


and will have 
Young Folks than latterly. 
Mr. M. 1). Conway talks of returning to this 


llis congregation at South 


country om a Visif. ve 
place chopel, London, are very mach attached 
to him, and in various ways lately have shown 
their regard ter him. 


Phe Uamiiton Hall commi 


ttee. anti-Batler, 
‘ar E. Doolittle, who served 


have presented Os¢ 


as their seerefary, a handsome gold watch and 
chain, in recognition of his services. Phe 
watch bears an appropriate inscription on the 
Imside ease 

The late fall tiles reached and completely 


surrounded the S@ett-street hospital Had it 
been retained, and the smuall-pox epidemie con- 





tinued, paticnts would have been conveyed 
thither in boats! Who shail say that that was 

Nota “judicious purenas 
Capt. Bauddington and his party, from. the 
“Polaris” expedition, have reached Washing- 
ton, and the naval authorities are hearing their 
: sions on shipboard and the 


i tlissch 4 
death of Capt. Hall. ‘The naval and scientitic 
parts of the expedigen un Joubtedly had a se- 
vere quarrel. 

Julius E. Tucker, the skillful business-mana- 
ger of the Worcester Palladium, has passed 
away. Lie was long associated with the lat 
John S. C. Knowlton, and was a reliable and 
upright man, and frequently honored by his 
fellow: citizens with responsible trusts. His age 





Was siXty-two. 
It is a significant commentary on the Post's de | 


preciatory estimate of Mayor Pierce, in Wednes- | 


day's issue, that the Democratic convention the | 


Dean is to have the honor of being beaten by 
him. 

P. Emory Aldrich has been nominated an 
associate justice of the Superior Court, vice 
Devens promoted. Mr. Aldrich will probably 
be confirmed at the next meeting of the Coun- 
cil. He is a plain, practical man, of large 
sense, good acquirements, and very little affecta- 
tion or airiness. He will make a just and hu- 
mane judge. 

The Commercial Bulletin is always alive with 
instractive and entertaining matter. Aside from 
i.s purely business and commercial aspects, it 
adds much to historical, literary and social en- 
joyments by its sprightly sketches and indus- 
trious research. Several such features are now 
in progress, particulars of which will be found 
in another column. 

The “Ancients” had a delightful visit to Ma- 
jor Poore’s ‘“Indian-Hill farm,” last Monday. 
Everything was propitious, the major exposed 
his interesting curiosities and historical relics, 
@ good dinner was eaten, the girls were danced 
with till morning, and the company reached 
home ata seasonable hour. Of course Major 
Stevenson hada hand in planning the excursion. 


We have read the speeches of Hon. George | 


A. Shaw, in the Common Council, in aid of a 
fire commission, and are more than ever con- 
vineed that such a body is essential to the safety 
ot Boston. Mr. Shaw has collected with great 


industry numerous statistics—which we haven't | 


time to reproduce—showing the excessive cost 
and inferior advantages obtained therewith oi 
the present fire system compared with other 
cities. 

Old John Roessle, the introducer of lage: 


beer into this country—a native of Wurtem- | 


berg,Germany, died on Friday last, in this ciqy. 
He was originally a boot-maker, and added in- 
strumental music for nightly profit. Twenty- 
tive years ago he set up his brewery, and mad 
a fortune in the business. His brother is the 
landlord of the Arlington and Fort William- 
Henry hotels at Washington, and Caldwell. 
Lake George, respectively, in which houses the 
deceased had a large interest. He was a thrifty, 
prudent man, tull of good nature, and devot- 
edly attached to the home of his adoption. 

On Friday last, at Fort Klamath, Oregon, 
Captain Jack, Boston Charlie, Black Jim and 
Schonchin, the Modoc murderers, were hung. 
All made speeches. Capt. Jack insisted that 
he was more innocent than Bogus Charlie. 
Hooker Jim, Steamboat Frank and Shacknasty 
Jim, who planned and instigated the murder o} 
Gen. Canby, and forced him to acquiesce in it. 
He begged tor a reprieve. ‘The other prisoners 
showed no tear, but the interviews with their 
families evidently affected them. What the 
effect of these hangings will be on other Indian 
trives is a grave question. What shall be 
done with those who murder the Indians ? 

The World's Evangelical Alliance is inthe ful! 


tide of success at New York. Many distin- | 


guished participants have been heard, and the 
volume of talk is immense. Next Tuesday, the 


free retigionists will respond, and keep at it for | 


three days. Here are some of the subjects to 
be discussed: ‘* The Ecclesiastical Foes 07 
Rational Religion,” **Lhe Cost to Christendom 
of the Foreign Mission System,” “The Natura} 
Unity of Religions,” ‘She Platform of the 


| Evangelical Alliance as opposed to Alliance o1 


the Basis of Humanity,” The Etfect of Advance 
ing Free Thought on Religious Institutions,’ 
“Science and Religion—are they at War?” 


i*Phe Church and Social Evils,’ **Taxation oj 


Churely Property and other Demands which the 


| : . . . . . 
| Principle of Religious Liberty makes upon the 


State.” 





TRADE NOTES. 
WADLEIGH’S MILLINERY OPENING. 


The display of tall and winter hats and bon- 
nets. the rich artificial flowers and vines, the 


j steel and jet goods, which were on exhibition 
this week at R. HE. Wadleigh’s, 2835 Washington | 


street, were the delight of the ladies who in 
spected this very rich stock of fashionable mil- 
linery goods. ‘Phe French bonnets, of a styk 
larger than hereto.ore, with trimmings massed 
more on the front than hitherto, rich with vel- 
vet, thread-lace and roses of different shades, 
were most attractive. The hats, hardly to b. 


| distinguished trom bonnets except by the differ- 


ence in the strings, Were displayed in clegant 
variety. ‘The most beautitul contrast of colors, 
and the new styie of steel ornaments, rendcre: 


all attractive and tasteful. There were severa! | 


elegant bonnets and hats imported from France. 


‘ . ; hare | but an adept only could distiaguish the ditfer- 
efifteen winters, just about to go snow-balling ; | i asyaorgtauitt x Rese abreacl ; : 


ence between them and. those of the same style 
made by Wadleigh. The whole stock, both of 
ready-made bonnets and hats and the delicats 
materials with whieh to make them, is large 
and attract.ve. Indeed, Wadleigh’s make ha 
as many preferences as the imported Frenc: 


| manufacture. 


FOWLE, TORREY & CO.’S OPENING. 

On Wednesday next this old house will resume 
its former location in the beautiful Whitney 
iron building, 164 Washington street. As if by 
magic the fair proportions of the new edifics 
have been established on the site made desolat. 
and vacant by the great fire. The building is 
two hundred feet long from front to rear 0.1 
Hawley street, and plate-glass windows, finel: 


jadapted for showing goods, and convenien 


doors harmoniously divide the fagade, whic 
has a becoming neutral tint. There is nothin: 
gaudy or outre about the entire building. In 
the principal salesroom just the most delicat 

suggestion of blue in the panels and circles of 
stucco relieves the otherwise set white coloi- 
ing, and gives a most agreeable rest to the eve. 
In the basement they will display oils and in- 
grains; in the principal salesroom, from = th» 
street, the ordinary lines; in the rear secon | 
story choice Carpetings ; in the third their work - 
people will be placed. A) partners’ counting- 
room in black walnut, and a bookkeeper’s offic + 


lin ash, are conspicuous on the first floor. 


Closets, sinks, water, hoistway, furnace—a | 
the conveniences—are at hand, and will mak ° 
the store a model. We congratulate the fir 
on its speedy return to the old and well-knowi 
site, and advise all who admire taste and exce.- 
lence in carpetings to examine this stock whe. 


}in place the first of next week. 


Aborn’s hats adorn the heads of all men of 


taste. 

The New England Carpet Co. are disposing 
of goods at very low figures. 

Hewins & Iollis’s specialties are worthy the 
attention of ladies and gentlemen equally. 

Messrs. Dingley & Co. offer good reasons fur 
the selection of family stores from their stock. 

fhe music-books of Ditson & Co., are ail 
approved compilations, and presented in sul - 
stantial and tasteful editions. 

Charles Stodder, in the **Rialto,” sells micro- 
scopes that show you objects between the cighty - 
fifth and ninety-thousandth part of an inch! 


"Oak Hall” might take out a patent for the! 


Ulster overcoats, so exe lusively is it the intro- 
ducer and disposer of the same. It has a tres 
installment. 

Messrs. Shepard & Norwell are showing en 
elegant line of domestic goods, such as all well!- 
appointed households should possess. They 
are elegant goods. 

Phe new system ot medical electricity, as 
practised by Drs. William and Emma Harding 
Britten, is receiving many encomiums fro 
those who have tried it. We reter to the ac- 
Vertisement. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. announce this week 
Charles Warren Stoddard’s “South-Sea [dyls.” 
and Charles A. Stephens’s **Fox-Hunting.” 
both deserving attention, and opening new 
phases of thought and experience. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks are displayins 
corsets and handkerehiets of great merit, at 
very low prices—offering, in short, bargains 
worthy of any one’s attention. Their entire 


stock 1s adapted to the season. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker are 
making specialties as usual of fine winter- 
underelothing, retail clothing, and custom-mad > 
garments—all which are of the best quality an 
manutacture, and offered at very reasonable 
pric es. 

Messrs. Shepard & Gill have been very suc- 
cessful with their publications—in fact, stepped 
into the front rank of publishers. They have 
issued several new editions of popular works. 
and announce the Danbury News Man's Alma- 
nac for Is74. See card. 

Messrs. John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 33) 
Washington street, are receiving their choic 
line of whole Turkey carpets and rugs, for 


which orders were sent out last spring. They 
are verv rich, tasteful, and befitting any genth- 
man’s residence, and will *‘last forever,” as th 


saying is. Ladies and gentiemen of retinement 


' will look at these importations. 


Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. have many 
competitors in dry goods, but they are always 
on the alert for new styles, choice qualities, and 
the first products of inventive fabricants. They 
are now opening a brilliant assortment of goods, 
duly chronicled in another column, at prices 


iwh iy below anything ever before offered in 


this market. We refer to the list to indicate 
the extent and desirability of the articles. 
Messrs. Philipps, Shuman & Co., 284 and 238 


game evening gave him sixteen out of fifty-three | Washington street, have made the amplest 
votes as its candidate for Congress. Benjamin! preparation for the fall trade in boys’ clothing, 


THE COMMONWEALTH, 


lwo 7 . ‘Vere Jd » 2Sae i 
-|yet I may be too severe. The lesser lights | gi vewsis, 601 Washington street. ri 


| which is their specialty. They carry an im-; Would you like to know how I got home? 
/Mense stock, comprising all grades and styles, There was no car in waiting at my corner, and 
| and are thus able to offer their lines at the low- I thought better walk than wait. Plenty of the 
est possible prices. They watch the market | Tom-all-Alone people on the street—men and 
closely, lay in their goods the season previous, | women, but they were too busy with their own 
and are ready always with the new patterns. | affairs to trouble me. Perhaps they thought I 
| Parents will be pleased to visit them. ; Was after a doctor and respected my haste. One 
| er — man passed me opposite a lamp-post and hit 
THE HOLIDAY WORLD. ;my umbrella with his; he was running froin 
Ka | the rain and did not stop to apologize; I had 
Theatrical. ‘forgotten my manners, and did not think to beg 
anton | pardon for being in his way. Good night, your 
JANE GREEN ON BOOTH AND HIS AUDIENCE, cousin, JANE GREEN. 
A LETTER TOHER COUSIN IN LHECOUNTRY.| — p. §,__ Perhaps I shall shock you, but really I 
Bostos, Oct. 7, 1873. *‘take” to the theater somewhat. Vd like to see 
Pa a ; | all Mr. Booth’s representations of Shakespeare, 
Cousin Keturah:—I went, last night, to see | but f get eo weary I would like two evenings 
Booth in ‘‘Othello”; only another man was | for one play. J. G. 
“Othello,” the good Moor who murdered his wnt oe a 
Snnday Services, 


wife, and Booth was ‘‘Iago,” the scamp who 
-as responsible fer the deed. But I must not Music HaLy.—Revy. HENRY MORGAN'S sixth and 
sdehcies segues agglites , last lecture at7 1-2. “Fa-t Young Mon,” thirty-sec- 


be too fast. As this is my first letter, I must’ ond time in Boston, one hundred and ninetieth time 
in New England. Organ Concert at 7, by R. C. Dixey. 














begin in the regular way. ‘The reason I’ve not 

written before is because I’ve attended so many | BUSINESS NOTICES 
entertainments since I came to Boston that I} _ Uiiceleuns ees 
have not had time. Entertainments! Ugh!| yes anp Boys are clothed at the EAGLE. An ele- 
I think those people, old men and young | gant stock for fall and winter now ready. One price 
to all, and satisfaction guaranteed. 








men, and young women who go around giv- 
ing ‘‘readings,” so-called—you recollect o : : 
ing . udings,” so-c alled 7 : ecollec ue PoruLAR—Our Eagle Cassimere Suits for Men and 
Aunt Sophy defined it ‘* high-flown  read- B wWanhiiaahec: aad Kesex etrect 
ana? Fae ys. as mi ssex streets. 
ing’—I think they ought to go once to the |7°%* = 
- ” oe » > : . . © 

Boston, Lelie Popa hiar ~ ches set | Opp ARTICLES OF FURNITURE made to order. 
ver ANET Me SORE CAM EAREG “BORES.. | AOU | Als6: repairing the most difficult properly treated, at 











have the same right to shine as those of the tirst 
j magnitude; the glow-worm of asummer’s night! Re sare.—In selecting from our stock GENUINE 
jas the glorious orb of day. In other worlds | payana C1GARs the buyer is pertectly safe from de- 
jeven this iay sink to a lesser star. ception of any kind. — JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
Well, to go on; [hada ticket, and you may 99 and 1585 Washington street. 
jwell believe I felt self-satistied as I walked eee Bie ie Sia 
| through the long passage-way to the theater past | Granp OPENING at the corner of Washington and 
| that expectant, surging crowd around the ticket- | Essex streets. Men’s and Boys’ Clothing in endless 
| office. But a rebuff was in store for me. I variety. All are cordially invited to examine our fine 
| followed the throng upward and presented my | display. EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY. 
|ticket. ‘*No! up another flight!” said the door- — 
keeper rather roughly, as he almost grabbed} CHotce BouRBboN WuHiskry.—Invalids or others 
| my ticket, tore off the check and thrust it back | desiring to procure BoURBoON WHISKEY of the very 
jinto my hand. Mercy on me! Why was he so | best quality will tind it either in wood or bottle at 99 
| rough? [ found out the secret soon after; but | and 1585 Washington street. 
as I wound my way up I had a chance to spec- JAMES DINGLEY & Co. 
ulate upon the probable distance I should have — — 
| to full should the usher be in the mood to push | ONE THOUSAND Cases of James Dingley & Co.'s 
me down stairs. Thank the fates, he was civil | ConcentRarep Extract oF RYE in bond, and for 
sale tu Grocers and Druggisis, by the Sole Agents, 
JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
99 & 1585 Washington street. 




















and showed me my seat—the second of four 
unoccupied. I had a good many things to take 
;eare of. I had a waterproof, an umbrella (it 
threatened rain), an opera-glass, an eye-glass, 
a fan and a programme. These disposed of to 
my mind, I had to rise fora young couple to 
pass into the seats beyond, another, a young 
woman, taking the outside seat. She seemed to | 
| belong with the others, and I offered to change cellence. 
; seats, which she readily accepted, the young | 2 Cornhill court, 
man at the same time rising to change his seat. 2 Na Zs 
But he went out, and on returning declined to go | _ FACTS TO SMOKERS.—W e have the largast stock of 
beyond with his fair conypanions, but kept the | fine Havana CiGars in the city, Itis composed of 
outward seat, much to my astonishment. But an | #/ the well-known brands. We sell them in any de- 
explanation presented itself. A boy had come in | sired quantity, from a dozen to fifty M., and at the 
with pears to sell. I did not see the young man | lowest prices. James DISGLEY & Co.. 

| buy the pear, but, if you will believe me, as true 99 and 1585 Washington street. 
as Tama living weman, I actually saw him in 
the act of eating a pear ‘on the sly,” holding it 
| down low and Breaking it with his hands so as 
not to display tae whole at once to his compan- 





ABSOLUTE PuRITY AND HIGH QUALITY WAR- 
RANTED.—The Wines of M. ENGELHAKD? & €o. are 
now Well known among connoisseurs; and they are 
universally accepted as furnishing a standard of ex 
JOY’sS BUILDING, 81 Washington street and 





CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE AT LOW PRICEs.— 
Closing Out Sale. 300 rolls Ingrain from 50 cents to 
| gl per yard—three-quarters value. 
ions! | 200 rolls Tapestry Brussels from $1 to $1.50—less 
I was now again settled, had anxiously gazed | thn Wholesale PLIES: as 
| down upon the orchestra to see if peradventure 1000 Crumb Cloths, with borders, at about half price. 

100 rolls Printed Carpeting, imitation of Tapestry 














i 








| Koppitz might be there with his inimitable flute, | °°. f 
or Arbuckle with his cornet. But neither, and | ter 37 1-2 cents per yard. Also a large assortment ot 
now I undertake to scan the audience. ‘That sheet Oil Cloths and narrow widths at manufacturers, 
entire gallery was completely packed, and, judg- | prices. Also Matting, Rugs, Mats, Bocking, and a 
ing trom the faces and the dress, multitudes of | complete stock of such goods as are found in a first- 

| them came from the Tom-all-Alones of Boston. | class Carpet Store. All are now being closed out at 

| In an instant the truth flashed upon me; as sure } much under market value. 

las my name is Jane Green, the door-keeper, | New ENGLAND CARPer Co,, 
trom my choice of a seat, had taken me for one 373 Washington street. 

| from that same quarter! But he was mistaken, Next building to the Adams House. 

ithough. Well, here was a row of women—six —— pa 

| ors even—they weren’t American, they weren't BIRTHS. 

Irish, but they were some sort of foreigners, | % : : eae 
rather kindly-looking, the most of them, and! In this city, 3d inst., a daughter to Leonard L. 
chatty ; but how industriously they ate! I don't itd: 28th ult..a son to James Harding of 
see them purchase of the boys who come in to / the Eugle. : 

sell; perhaps they brought their lunches intheir| At Greenfield, 30th ult. a son to oe cS Reskeh 

| pockets. At any rate, they kept on eating, like | ere ae inst., twin daughters to Rev. C. 

jnany another of their so-called betters at pub- | 2 
lic places. Then there were any number of 
eslees 1 people, of all shades of darkness; one | pee MARRIAGES. 
young fellow with a white girl. Perhaps, how- | At Dorchester, 8th inst.. by Rev. J. H. Morison, 
ever, she was only a lighter shade of darkey. | D.D. Mr. Monroe Chickering of Dedham to Miss 
There was a boy who particularly attracted me. | Florence Tileston, daughter’ of the late Hon. E. P. 

| 


T 

: : 4 Pager x At Walpole. 7th inst.. by Rev. Mr. Savary of Canton, 
turncd up like an ichncumon’s, his tuft of hair | Mr. William Moore to Josephine M., daughter of Mr. 

lover his low forehead. I don't know what it | Charles Hartshorn, 


I 
: s ‘ . Tile: f Dorchester. 
Ilis mouth stuck out like a pumpkin, his nose pre lg: a eer 
N 





| was like, but it seemed just ready to be pulled. - 
DEATHS. 


I looked at him again and again, but- he never 

looked my way, his gaze constantly bent on the | — 7 - meer ee 7 ae 
stave 2 “he were taken i ‘ . At Quincy, 7th inst.. yman Abercrombie, 04; a 
stage. I doubt not if he were taken in hand he | member of the Legislature of 1855, and long a town 
night become a worthy actor himself. LT thought | opicer. 

I had seen his picture somewhere, in one of the | At Wilbraham, 19th ult., Mrs. Hannah Jewett Mer- 
illustrated books: Dickens's perhaps No; | Till, widow of Rey. Joseph A. Merrill, in hersoth year. 


perhaps he is the very Tom who was so kind to Sai 3 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Blade-o’-Grass. Gracious! No; for at that mo- 
ment, just over this boy, in the upper loft, I dis- : : 

cover that Tom, and Blade-o'-Grass herself; {OQ LET—Two large furnished rooms, with 
seated by his side! There was a baby also in} .51.-¢0ms connected. Apply at house, 228 Shawmut 
that gallery. [had heard a little faint cry, as! a venue. i tf sept20 
of an infant, but thought I must be mistaken, | ——— 

until the play was about half through, when I PATENTS OBTAINED 

| saw a woman going out with it. I pitied her, to | for inventors, without charge. Pamphlet free. C. 
be obliged to go then, considering the difficul- | 4. SHAW, 110 Tremont street, Boston. — 4t sept27 
ties under which she came. But then, the —-——____— _ 

child did not cry at the time, and the woman A ILEAVY RUN, and a popular one, is be- 
might have left on her own account. It was | ing made on ABORN for his autumn styles of GEy- 
excessively hot in that crowded place, and 1 be- | pp esyyx’s Hats. ABORN is equal to the emergency, 
came very weary, and [ should have been glad to | ang meets every demand promptly, at ABORN’S OLD 
vo myself before the play was through; but Peeping WASHINGTON STREET. 2 Octll 
was expecting an escort—who did not come. | eT PETER ‘ 
I'm now glad I did not go, for I should have} yERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
lost something, and then somebody might have | yaw Bank BUILDING. NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
pitied inc, which would have been quite wasted. Roavon Phin is the only Savings Bank in the State 

I will say here that M Booth, throughout, | that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
speneat utterly apScRee ous of his audience. 'calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
I've heard that he is very conscientious and en- dion hand. eeaariaiee fuad (of 9205,008) for the:-ox 
deavors to play as well tor a small audience as | akan son bacti f dunbuieock Sy aad 
for alargeone; and I doubt not if his sole audi- | absentee au at ee se Ana weet 
ence had been Tom and Blade-o’-Grass up there | —— SS asa ee an 

in their heaven, the boy with the tuft of hair, SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT ! 

so attentive, the woman with the baby, and my- 4 ‘ 

ij self—well, it is really too much to believe, 

' but Iwas about to say I believed he would have 
played for us. 

The man who personified the Moor seemed 
to me a very large man. Throughout, he was 
simply the Moor, and nobody else. Ilis voice 
reminded me of Longtellow’s verse, ‘The deep- | 
voiced neighboring ocean that from its rocky 


SHEPARD, 
caverns,” etc. The little lights who give read- | NORWELL 
ings, whose voices cannot be heard across aj 


common hall, should hear that voice, and the 

clear melodious utterances of ‘‘Iago.” But it | & co 
seemed to me too bad to represent the good | . 
Moor as so outrageously ugly-looking. Beside | 

him Iago looked rather small in size. He im- | Invite general attention to their 

pressed me as Booth rather than Iago. It did | 


not seem just right that such a contemptuous, | DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT, 


;sneaking villian should be represented as so 

elegant in figure, so handsome in physiognomy. bas is now complete in every particular. They 

Perhaps I haven’t sead the play aright, but : paid Ea RR NES 
take pride in asking the PEOPLE OF NEW ENG- 
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BOSTON, 


Grand Demonstration “P®C4\E TO LaApIEs. 
man & Brooks 


-—IN- 


JORDAN, 


MARSH 


Invite the attention of the public toa FEW SPE 
CIAL OFFERINGS: 


ALL-WOOL CASHMERES, 


in a splendid line of colors. 


ALL-WOOL SATINE SERGES, 


(very fine quality) at SO cents. 


ALL-WOOL EMPRESS CLOTHS, 


from 42 cents to $1.00. 


AN ENDLESS VARIETY OF DIAGONAL 
 SERGES, 


$1.00. 


ONE CASE OF VIGOGNES, 


selling at $1.00. 
CAMELS’ HAIR FABRICS, 


DOUBLE WIDTH, all prices up to 85.00. 


—OF— 


CASHMERES AND MERINOS, 


(45 inches wide) from $1.00 to $2.00. 


ingly low prices. 


Washington and Avon Sts. 


octll It 


Furnishing Goods Department. 


FINE WINTER UNDERCLOTHING 


of the best American and Foreign makes, at retail by 


Macullar, Williams & Parker, 


33 Washington Street. 
octll It 


REMOVAL. 


erally, the completion of their new and spacious 


CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


170 Washington St., where for nearly forly years 
they have been established. | 
Having made the most extensive preparations for this | 
event. they will open WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15TH, with 

a display of CARPETS which has never been equalled | 
in Boston. 
These goods have been selected with the greatest care. | 
and specially for the best City Retail Trade, and comprise 
many new and rare styles, which, by reason of the | 
limited quarters they have temporarily occupied, they 

open for the first time. | 
Thankful for the liberal patronage of the past, they | 
inrite a continuance, and pledge every endeavor to 


serve, as heretofore, in the best manner those who may 
Savor them. ectll 


JUST PUBLISHED. | 
The Window-Gardener. By EDWARD s.| 
Ranb, Jr., author ot Flowers for the Parlor 
and Garden,” ete. @1. 
NEW EDITION, 

““The Window-Gardener’ is a thoroughly 
practical anit popular exposition of the art of | 
cultivating flowers and plants within doors. It | 

is a vade mecum Which the ladies will particu- | 
larly prize.”— Home Journal. | 
In-Door and Out-Door Gardening. By | 
Epwarpb 8S. Ranp, Jr. Two volumes. Uni- | 
form, in box. “The Window-Gardener” and | 















he telt the incongruity. Mrs. Barry is too thin 
teatured to be a perfect Desdemona. But I| Ss 
FLANNEES, 

noisy demonstrations. In the scene of drunken | BLAN KETS, 
revelry, wherein “Cassio” so well repiesented 

| e 
steal away their brains!” Involuntarily my foot Housekeeping Goods 
sprang up, then down, with a sound that was | 


need not criticise the actors; it is the audience 
a state of silly tipsiness, in the repentance that —aNp— 
caught up and echoed round the gallery. Oh, | 


really, at times, there seemed something almost | 
rollicking in his manner and tones, as though | LAND to inspect their 

with whom I have mainly todo. I did a shock- 

ing thing myself, considering my aversion to} 

follows in bitterness he exclaims, ‘tO God, that 

men should put an enemy in their mouths to 

OS, | " * , ‘iz S| 

feartal! that I should thus readily learn the | Before purchasing elsewhere. 
manners of the ring! that I should start aught | 


so vulgar! 
There was one remarkable performance which 
led to such demonstrations that I cannot forbear IN 


relating, though L incur the charge of wearying 
you. In the duel between Rodrigo and Cassio, 


when the former was slain and the latter severely | B I A NKETS 
wounded, the way in which Iago rushes out of | 
| 


his volume, as Well as most children.—Soston Globe. 


“Popular Flowers.” $2.25. 
The Childhood of the World. By Epwarp 
CLopp, F. R. A.S. A simple account of man | 

in early times. 75 cts. Third edition. 
*Most parents will receive much information from 


* 











Ready in a Few Days. 


THE DANBURY NEWS MAN'S 
ALMANAC, 1874. 





Twenty-five thousand sold in advance. Fully ittus- | 


trated by ROBERT HARRIS. Price 25 cents. THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 


Comprising the meteorological observations of the 


great American humorist, with philosophical com- 
ments. epigrams, sketches, notes and incidents 
of real life. Also comprising original matter, 
written expressly for this work. The calendar 
for 1574, carefully arranged by Pror. E. T. Avus- 
TIN of Cambridge, with ticelve characteristi 





ic vig- 








that bedroom, thrusts between the contestants 


nettes illustrating the signs of the zodiac, and 


to the slaving of the one and the wounding of | . 
BigeRB) 8SER see | They have now open a large and varied | numerous other original illustrations. ‘The most 


the other, then darts back again, neither con- 
scious of his presence, the lookers-on conscious | stock, embracing some of the finest} 
of scarcely more th: > presence of a flying : . = | 
law ob smpiencs a ike a ‘tack ee ae | goods manufactu red in the world. 
ning. It was the hour of midnight when the! Their 
Moor, Desdemona, Iago, all were in bed. The | 
wounded man was carried out by his attendants, | 
the curtain dropped. Tien the applause around FLANNELS 


that gallery was deafening until Iago, in his | 
| 





night-zown, partially enveloped in a striped 

cloak—it looked like bed-ticking—stepped out, —INCLUDE— 

bowed and disappeared. Then was renewed : : 

the applause, stamping, clapping, whistling, - 

hissing, untill the Moe came out in his night- FRENCH SHAKERS, 

gown. bowed) and disappeared. The orchestra | OPERAS (all new shades), 
attempted to play, but it was drowned complete- 

ly in the continued uproar. A colored boy just, Medicated SCARLET SHAKERS, 

in front of me was bearing well his part. I 

looked around in terror—a little girl ou more BLUE MIXED do. 

than seven years old was doing what she could 

to help on the racket—when out came Desde- WHITE TWILLED do. 
mona in her pure white satin, led by Cassio | 
smiling and in good condition every way, not- WARR ANTED UNSHRINKIN 2 
withstanding his recent wound and subsequent - re Jia: # = a 
inability to stand up. They disappeared, the 
music began, when there was another attempt! Goods ir this department embrace the re-_ 


| desirable and cheapest work of the kind ever pub- 
lished. 
Americun News Co. New York, General Agents. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpsid on 


receipt of price. by 


SHEPARD & GILL, 
octll It Publishers, Boston. 


“NEWEST AND BEST | 
MUSIC BOOKS! | 


DITSON & CO. publish 1000 Music Books suited to 


; every taste and every occasion. Descriptive Cata- 
| logues sent free. Among the mos! recent and best 
are :-— 


HOUR OF SINGING............. seseeees + $1.00 


For High Schools and Seminaries. 


CE Ee TMREOD... 5. 505... codce ceekence oeeeee G1.00 
For High Schools and Seminaries. 

WE OPA: 5. 6.0 occ cckocden isn gitue $1.50 
The BANNER CHURCH Music Book of the 
Season. 

THE RIVER OF LIFE.................... 35 


Unequalled in Variety. Urexcelled in Quality. 


at an uproar. ‘What do they want now?” I | 
: : Saee STMT Seete, Revety OOF) CEMIUE, WOECEE:. «055. osc..oscavcicc. 50 


venturec to inquire of the young man near me. 
‘I don’t know,” he replied. I was sure he had | 
spoken truthfuily, fur atter eating his pear he had | : tae 
been dignified as a judge all the ericiag. The | Our Prices Defy Competition ! 
music finally conquered and the noise ceased. | : 

One other remarkable scene, near the close. | — | 
Iago says, ‘‘I bleed, but am not killed.” He! 
seems to be mortally wounded. dying in agony, SHEPARD NORWELL & C0 
but trembling, stands and hears, by seeming 5 ot | 
turce of will, He was not Booth, not Iago, but | 
a dying man whose stubborn will delayed the | WINTER STREET. | 

1t 


| 
purse: | 
i 
| 


| mandate of death, . ect? 


Undeniably the best Collection for Reed Organs. 


All are Choice Books. Already in great demand. | 


| Sent post-paid, for Retail Price. 





, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1873. 
CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


CLOTHING MADE TO ORDER 


In the best manner, at fair prices, by the importers 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


33 Washington Street. 
FALL, 1873. 


PHILIPPS, 
SHUMAN 


37 and 39 Temple Place, 


| At Unprecedentedly Low Prices, 


1000 DOZEN 
FRENCH AND GERMAN|- 
CORSETS 


In the Latest Modes. 


Dress Goods. 





Cushman & Brooks, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


| Boys’ Clothiers 


Retail 


5000 DOZEN 


Misses’, Boys’ and 


IBRIC HDAS, 


|} AT ABOUT HALF USUAL PRICES, including ele- 
}gant Mourning Handkerchiefs, Hem-titeched Hand- 

kerchiefs, Grass-linen Handkerchiefs. Embioidered 
| Linen Handkerchiefs, Lace-bordered Handkerchiefs, 
| Hemstitched Colored-bordered Handkerchiefs, ete. 


& CO. 


LIVEN CL 











EXAMINE EARLY. 


(27 inches wide) at 37 1-2, 50 and 62 1-2 cis. | ieee 
| GNSHMAN & BROOKS, 


= 
CARPETS (Children’s 


DEPARTMENT. 


KILT SUITS, 
COSMOPOLITAN SUITS, 
COMMODORE SUITS, 
ALPINE SUITS, 
DBL. BR. YALE SUITS, 
PRINCE ALBERT SUITS, 
ENGLISH BLOUSE SUITS, ETC., 


Made from Tricot, Fine Cloth, Worsted and 
English Cheviots, of our own importation. 
Also, a large line of 


We make this branch of our businessa CHILDREN’S OVERSACKS. 
~~ GAPE ULSTERS, 
iOVERJACKETS, ETC. 


Boy’ 


DEPARTMENT. 


Cadet Jacket and Pants, Jackets, 
2ants and Vests, for Dress and 
School wear. 

Dbl. Br. Oxford, Yale and} Harvard 

| Suits, ete., made from Fine Wors- 

| Eteds, English Cheviots, Mixed Cas- 

| Zsimeres, ete. “*"* 

FEES Sok tae. Eee € —— 


Young Ven’s 


| - DEPARTMENT. 


| D. B. FROCKS AND VESTS TO|MATCH, IN WEST 
OF ENGLAND CLOTH, WORSTED, ETC. 

D. B. SACKS AND VESTS, IN WORSTED CLOTH, 
ETC., THE LARGEST VARIETY IN NEW ENG- 


at 37 1-2, FO, G2 1-2, 75, $7 1-2 and | 

We have in store, just landed, of our| 
|Own importation, several Whole Turkey 
| Carpets and Rugs, in different sizes, We 
at G2 1-2 cents—Govds which we have been Should be pleased to show them, and our | 
‘New Sketches, for which we are taking 
orders of any Design or class of Coloring 
desired, and to fit any sized or shaped | 





in single width, at $1.00 and $1.25, in| 
Specialty, and have imported this Fall, to 


‘order, some of the Choicest Designs ever 


A MOST MAGNIFICENT assontTmENT /anded in the United States. 


‘JOHN H. PRAY. 
SONS & CO. 


328 & 330 Washington St 








Everything iu our stock is offered at correspond: | Opposite Adams House. 


IEW Boc 
SOUTH-SEA IDYLS. 


> uniform with Howells’s 





“Saunterer’s Series,’ 
“A Chance Acquaintance,” ete. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


“Of all the dreamlands in the world this author has 
chosen the dreamiest; he has made himself the lau- 





or verse, of that lazy charm, that | 
of lotus-eating, that 
| life in Tahiti and the Hawaiian group, and the other 
‘summer isles of Eden’ that tie in the great Western 
Those who remember Stoddard’s dreamy, 
delicious sketches of lazy living in these far-off re- 
gions will be glad to have made of them a book which 
will be a boon all through the summer of our restless 
Eastern country, and a very ‘Arabian Nights’ tale 
} in the short, dark days of winter—a perpetual conju- 

rer to show us bright glimpses of another lite. from 
} which the demon of harry has been banished.’—aAp- 


FOX-HUNTING. 


By C. A. STEPHENS. 


D. B. SACK SUITS, MADE FROM ENGLISH CHE- 
VIOTS AND WORSTED. 

OVERSACKS IN MELTONS, KERSEYS, ELYSIANS, 

ETC.,IN ALL THE POPULAR SHADES AND 

STYLES. ALSO, ULSTER OVERCOATS. 


PHILIPPS, SHUMAN & CO., 
(234 and 236 Washington Street. 


The author of the “Camping-Out Series” shows that 
he understands boys, and knows what they like in | 
In substance and style his vol 
} umes have the elements of a rare popularity. They | 

{hold the boys captive by the hour, and make gray- | 
— | haired men live over again with an intense enthusi- 

asm the experiences which belonged to their earlier | 
| years.—T'he Morning Star. 





| %,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
| ceipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSG00D & CO., 


Sent postpaid on re- 


Fowle, Torrey & Co. 


j 
Would announce to their patrons and the public gen- 
| 


ee ee eee N. B. Open ‘Batarday Evenings 
S FROM THE PAST 


erected on the site of their old store, Nos. 168 and 
AN OLD PUBLIC SERVANT. 


Retail Clothing Department. 


Harrison’s Election and Tyler's Accesion.— 
The Perils of Office.—Sketch of Gov. Wise. 
Adams's ‘‘Four-Day's Speech."—The Cil- | 
ley Duel.—Death of Cilley and his Wife.— 

Wise took in the Affair.— | 

Know-Nothing Epidemic. — ‘ The 

Venom of Abolitionism.’’—Mr. Wise Dons 

his Knightly Armor, and Stems the Surg- 

ing Tide.—‘‘I have met the Black Knight 


BEST CLOTHINC 


Produced in this country—at retail. at reasonable 
prices, by the manufacturers, 


-MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


_ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Parker-Memorial Entertainments. 


Corner Berkeley and Appleton Streets. 
LECTURE ON ‘THE POSTAL SERVICE.” 


SUNDAY EVENING, OCT. 12th, 
—BY— 


Gen. William L. Burt, 


POSTMASTER OF BOSTON. 


_ Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson & Co.’s, und the door ou 
Sunday evening. 


TO PICTURE BUYERS. 


ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER 25th. 
THE FIEFTE 


COMPETITIVE SALE OF PAINTINGS 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 





127 Tremont street. 


A large collection of superior Pictures by Ennek 
ing, F. D. Williams, and other distinguished Foreign 
and American artists, all to be sold at low prices, as 
competitors may designate. 





“Oak Hall,” Boston. 


We respecttully call the attention of the trade and 
public throughout the United States to the excellent 
stock and unrivalled as-ortment of 


ULSTER OVERCOAT 


now ready for examination and sale at OAK 
HALL, BOSTON. 

Being the original introducers of this garment to 
the American market, we claim peculiar facilities 
for furnishing the BEST, both of foreign and domes - 
tic make. 

Those we offer this season contain the latest im 
provements made in Europe up to date of September, 
and our arrangements sre complete for receiving a 
regular monthly supply throughout the season from 
the best houses in Ireland and England. 

The prices for the season will be fixed at 
S30, S10 and $415, 
With regular discount to the trade throughcut the 
country. In sending orders for these Coats, the only 
measures necessary are height of the person and size 
round the breast. Direct letters to the ULSTER DE- 
PARTMENT of 

OAK HALL, BOSTON. 


G. W. Simmons & Son, 


octll 32, 34, 36, 38 North Street. 


THE NEW FRENCH SYSTEM 


—OF— 


MEDICAL ELECTRICITY. 


WILLIAM and EMMA HABDINGE BRITTEN 
return thanks to their many triends and patrons for 
the abundant suceess that has greeted the opening of 
their practice in Boston, and announce that they con 





| tinue to treatevery form of disease chronic, or acute, 


by their most effective and certain method of electri 
cal cure, at 

155 Brookline Street. 
Examinations by the WONDERFUL and INFAL 
LIBLE ELECTRICAL CRANIAL DIAGNOSIS, 


known only to the graduates ef the New French 
School, and pronounced the greatest scientitie dis 


covery of the age. 


Office hours from 9 A. M.to5 Pr. M. {t-octs 
TOLLES’S MICROSCOPES. 
FOR SALE AND MADE TO ORDER. 
“RIALTO.” 
No. 131 Devonshire Street, 


Room 12, (Corner of Milk Street), 
—BY-— 


CHARLES STODDER, 


octll ; dt 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


| WOOL SHAWLS 


—AT— 


CHURCHILL, 
WATSON 
& CO.’S, 


269 Washington Street, 


15& 7 Winter St. 


ALL THE POPULAR MAKES 


—OF— 


WOOL SHAWLS, 


LARGE and SQUARE. 


BROCHE STRIPES, 


A Large Invoice just received. 





with his visor down, and he is fallen,” 


WAS HINGTON STREET. bs | 


‘ BROCHE SHAWLS, 


1 873. Open and Filled Centers, Long and Square. 


BENT & BUSH, 


[WRITTEN FOR THE BOSTON COMMERCIAL BULLETIN ] 


GENTLEMEN ADVENTURERS OF 1614. 
THE NAMER nae ENGLAND. 


Qaptain John Smith and His Compeers. 973 and 075 Washington Stre 


‘The courtly, brave, and pious Champlain; 
the gallant and kindly Des Monts; the 
brilliant Raleigh; and the cheery 





ANNOUNCE THEIR 


FALL OPENING 


Smith’s Expostulations and Advice. 





} [WRITTEN FORTHE BOSTON COMMERCIAL BULLETIN. } 


Young Men’s 


GOSSAMER HATS, 


Which are meeting with a most remarkable 


Objects and Purposes of the Institution. 


“The most extensive purely commercial 
association of active business 


MANAGEMENT. 
(WRITTEN TOR THE BosTON commerctat BuLteTIN.) _ A FULL SUPPLY OF FALL STYLE 
BOSTON COMMERCIAL 








GENTS’ & YOUTHS’ 


yy) SR rr ee $4 a YEAR. 


WE ARE DAILY OPENING 


—ALSO 


Imitation Camels Hair 


SHAWLS, 


AT A GREAT BARGAIN ! 


‘CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO,, 


269 Washington St., 


15and 7 Winter Street: 
octt 2t 


ONE Ee OAT Sz 


FALL OVERCOATS. 


ALL STYLES. 
Nobby Suits 
—~1x— 
American, Scotch and English Goods. 


Also, goods made to measure in the very best styles 


and at the very lowest prices. 


L. D. BOISE & SON, 


30 Washington Street. 
octs BOSTON, MASS. 2¢ 





129 Washington Street, Boston. and Stitt’ 
SPECIALTIES. 

d to our stock the followin 

| SPECIALTIES : 

English Breakfast Jackets. 

Dressing Gowns. 


FELT HATS, 


Trav. & Railway Rugs. 

Silk Umbrellas. 

A Sabbath-School Song Book by 40 composers. | Turkish and Bath Towels. 

FOR LADIES. 
L.O. Emerson’s Latest School Song Book. English Calf Gloves. 

THE ORGAN AT HOME......... .......g2.50 London-made Waterproof Cloaks. ee 

We also import to special order Ulster 1523. 

| DEVOTIONAL CHIMES............. ...... 73 Coats, of any size, for Men, and Water-| oct 

Neat, Complete. Perfect. For Social Meetings. | proof Cloaks for Ladies. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. MEN’S FURNISHING GOODs, 
octll tf 


a7 Temple Place. 


BENT & BUSH. 


. §. E. BROWN, M. D., 
228 SHAWMUT AVENUE, BOSTON. 


Special Attention given to the 
kye iar. 





Office Hours 1 to 4. 











___ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. __ 


C It Oy BOT OR 


SCHOOL BOARD VACANCY. 


Notice is hereby given thata vacancy exists in the 


Board of School Committee of this city, caused by 
the decease of WILLIAM O. JOHNSON, of Ward 4; 
and that a convention of the School Committee and 
Board of Aldermen will be held on TUESDAY, the 
fourteenth day of October, at 7 1-2 o'clock P. M., for 
the purpose of filling said vacancy for the remainder 
of this municipal year. 


By order of nee! Committee. 

AKNAKD CAPEN, Secretary. 
By order of the Board of Aldermen. . 
oetll lt 5. F. MCCLEARY, City Clerk. 





‘1 tO 8. 0:8 fT ON; 
EVENING SCHOOL FOR ADULTS. 


Free Evening Schools for Adults will be opened for 


the taking of names Saturday and Monday evenin 
Oct. 4th and 6th. at 7 1-2 o'clock. The Schools toopen 
TUESDAY EVENING, Oct. 7th, in the Ward Rooms 
in North Bennet and Anderson streets, Harrison 
co —_ eee street) and’ Brondway, South 
poston ; Chambers-street and W: fon-s , = 
a the Old Franklin Schoolhouse (¥ faibeman aoe 
Jover streets); the Bath-house, Koxbury, and in 
East Boston at Reed’s Hail. at” ects 


gt near 
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Henry Ward Beecher on the Finan- 
cial Panic. - 


—— 
OLD BAY STATE LECTURE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—The chief interest 
in the nation’s history is just now the engross- 
ing and the almost exclusive theme of thought 
and conversation; itis one of those storms which 
the past is so well acquainted with, unfortu- 
nately, and has just passed over us; and all 
along the sea-shore we see its wreck, stately 
vessels aground, waiting for some rise in the 
tide which shall float them again and make them 
free from the disaster. Commerce is to the 
body politic what the nerve system is to the 
human body—the sensitive part. If it falls 
into convulsions“ every organ in the body sut- 
fers; and commerce is so interwoven with the 
life of the nation that, when it suffers paralysis, 
everything sy mpathizes. Commercial affairs, if 
wisely conducted, open a path that is as honor- 
able and as noble as any that may be found in 
life; and yet he who embarks in a commercial 
pursuit is like one who sails on tropical seas— 
magnificent skies are over him, but tornadoes 
are likely to overtake him. If all men were 
honest, if they were all generous, intelligent 
and cheerful, how easy would commercial life 
become! It is the selfishness, the want of 
moral force, that makes business dangerous and 
burdensome. Every associatior. has its peculiar 
trials, and each person is apt to think his own 
trials harder than those ot anybody else; for 
we are always sure that the pain we feel is more 
than the pain of our neighbors, and the pain 
we suffer to day is more apt to be severe than 
any we ever had before. But the trials of com- 
merce are undoubtedly great; and, having long 
been an observer, watching the life of profess- 
ional men, and of mechanical men, and of la- 
boring men, and of commercial men, I have 
come to think there is no class of men, taking 
the one kind with another, that suffer so much, 
bear such heavy burdens, are rasped by anxi- 
eties so severe at certain crises, or suffer such 
anguish of spirit, as commercial men. 

The intensity of business is one of the rea- 
sons why men are brought under the influence 
of desolating sufferings at times; for if we 
only could induce the habits of slowness and 
moderation, men would maintain a degree of 
health and a vigor and hardihood of nerve which 
would enable them easily to bear the burdens ot 
business and scarcely feel them. But, untortu- 
nately, from the genius of our people, from the 
peculiarity of our climate, from the shrewdness 
of our mea, from the excitability which is nur- 
tured by all our institutions, our business is 
driven on with an intensity which grinds up 
every few years multitudes of men that are con- 
ducting it. Itis a perpetual conflict, it is an 
undying excitement; and the result is that men 
know no rest, no moderation. All hours, early, 
middle and late, they are driving forward. They 
scarcely know how to consult the laws of health, 
and certainly not how to consult that modera- 
tion which is so necessary for mental and moral 
health; for there can be no true, deep-seated 
health in minds that have no calm; and the char- 
acteristic of American business men is that they 
live in an excitement perpetually, and disdain 
calm. They neglect all proper recreation, they 
refuse necessary vacations, they tax their sys- 
tems beyond all due bounds, and continue that 
taxation to an almost unlimited extent. Home, 
that should be the counterbalance of tediousness 
or excitement, almost loses its benefits and vir- 
tues for them. It is a place for eating, a place 
for sleeping, it is a repair shop; men shvot into 
it and shoot out of it; but they do not rest there, 
they certainly do not recuperate there, and do 
not raise up those counterbalances which are 
needed hy men engaged in business. 

The whole style of business in this country is 
like a raging mountain torrent; while in other 
lands the business life of the community flows 
on with the tranquillity of a canal, with us it 
rages intensely. ‘Then the effects of rivalry and 
competition tend still further to extend these 
troubles; for rivalry, if continued, wears men 
beyond endurance. Nothing wears out the 
stamina faster than the anxieties, the constant 
looking into the future, that business men fall 
into the habit of. Men know nearly everything 
except that which is included in the word 
“enough.” They enter upon business without 
the idea of any definite bound or limit to their 
ambition; they go to seek their fortunes, but 
their fortune is an ideal thing. They know not 
when they have reached it; they never know 
when to stop; they overtask themselves; and 
80, with excessive excitabilities and with rival- 
ries duplicated on every side, and with an ambi- 
tion by which they seek to roll up fortunes far 
beyond their uses and for mere ambition’s sake 
—in all these ways men disturb their health and 
throw away their lives. Add to this the mental 
aberration which ‘follows as a natural conse- 
quence. ‘To a large extent men believe that by 
sharpness, by shrewdness, by some species ot 
legerdemain, by ten thousand unsubstantial 

phantasies, they may amass money and after- 
wards keep it. 





founder. 
are the natural effects of moral obloquy. I 


they could but analyze, and could trace back the 
effects to their causes, they would see that there 
ought to be a large statement credited to their 


want of faith in moral qualities. 


Then there are the personal elements of dis- 
turbances; there are so many questions of right 
and wrong entering into every man’s business. 
No man conducts commercial affairs to any ex- 
tent but be comes upon complicated questions 
where it is not easy to discern what is right and 
There are multitudes of men 


what is wrong. 
who wish to do right, but are carried out beyon 


their depth in the complications of business. 
My own impression is that the majority of men 
do not want to be dishonest, that they prefer to 
study the truth and prefer to do what is right; 
but that they fail from the pressure of circum- 
stances, and partly because they do not know 
Their error arises 
Then 
there is a vast aberration taking place in busi- 
ness affairs through the presence of an unreg- 
Men are too sanguine; they fol- 
low their own feelings rather than experience. 
It is this unregulated hope that makes the san- 
guine speculator; it is the overhopefulness of 
men that leads them to cry and improve new 


how to do what is right. 
from a dull, from a blunted, conscience. 


ulated hope. 


ways, to invent new processes of making; anc 


they may in some respects be called the pio- 
I do not know what the 
community world do but for the men whose 
hope Jed them to be explorers, often at their 
own expense, and who failed, who ran aground | 
Men come afterwards, mark 


neers of safe men. 


on some shoal. 


where the shoal is, and avoid running aground 
Tt is the disasters of these hopeful 


there. 


That honesty, truth, fidelity, 
are indispensable to a proper enjoyment of 
money, multitudes of men do not believe; and 
so every false element that enters into a man’s 
business js like a rotten timber used in the con- 
struction of a ship—by-and-by, when the stress 
and the storm come, they spring a leak and 
Men seldom understand that these 


when they shall be restricted by some form of 
legislation. It is not good for a man to be too 
rich, it is not good for the neighborhood that 
any maa should hold too much land, it is not 
best that any department of business should be 
held in a few hands. Ambition in commerce is 
quietly raising up a dangerous aristocracy, for 
there may be aristocracies other than heredi- 
tary, and our power is to be in this land more 
through money than anything else; and to-day, 
more than votes, dollars govern the land. To- 
day the great companies that are organized and 
spread themselves over the whole land hold in 
their hands more votes, if they choose to use 
them, than the people themselves imthe outly- 
ing States. It is in the game of corporations 
to buy conventions, and as for legislators, they 
areas venal asthe marketitself. [Laughter.] Do 
I not know? Of course present company is ex- 
cepted, but where the biessed example of Puritan 
ancestors does not restrain men, where the chil- 
dren ot New England have wandered a few States 
away, the buying of the legislature is as easy to 
be accomplished as the buying of your breaktast 
in the market. The old men are all known, 
because the corporations know what it cost the 
year before to manage them, and the young 
men are speedily found out, and I am ashamed 
to say that the honestest men are generally 
professional men, lawyers and the like; the 
cheapest men to buy and the easiest to manage 
in the legislature are thé farmers, whom a great 
many men are desirous to send up to the legis- 
lature, because they are honest, plain-dealing 
men. ([Laughter.] But I don’t blame them, 

for it is just what [ should expect. 

Men are honest from experience; honesty 
comes by practise, like good manners. A man 

may want to be honest and not know how, and 
the man who does know, has, I think, got very 
near heaven. There are three railroads com- 
panies whose terminus is in New York, who 
could, if they wanted to, and the exigency 
arose, put their own president in the chair at 
Washington, and rule the country ; and those 
are the New York Central, with its western ex- 
tensions, the New York Erie, with its exten- 
sions, and the Pennsylvania Central, with all 
its extensions. These three roads, if it hap- 
pened to be their exigency, could not be pre- 
vented from accomplishing this. It is a danger- 
ous thing to have in commerce such a mighty 
power, which cannot be resisted, which tempts 
the worst side of human nature, which makes 
Mammon king. Oh, no! our danger is not 
trom the old-fashioned aristocracy—they are the 
most innocent and harmless people in the world ; 
they enjoy themselves, but they have no power. 

So when a storm blows over the country and men 
sink, these men without principle and with only 
ambition, I feel sorry, but still I say to myself 
there is one danger the less. It is a comfort to 
know that there are schemes in this world that 
are not stronger than God, and that the devil 
cannot have his own way all the time. [Ap- 
plause. } 

But the most perilous of all usages is that of 
getting into commerce the funds which are 
not owned by the men who so usethem. There 
is to be an education there, a public education, 
that shall give both knowledge and conscience 
on the subject. I speak with a feeling sense of 
this, for I have been on former occasions treas- 
urer of small corporations, and I have never 
come out of the office good. I have a, feeling 
sense of sympathy for those that go in on a 
larger scale. It is a dangerous practise, and 
still more so when men have not the five or ten 
dollars for which they have to pay thirty or 
forty for the privilege of not getting it. But, 
seriously speaking when men are officers un 

der government, when they are in insurance of- 
fices, or in any position of trust, there is a very 
large temptation—out of Boston (laughter)—to 
use the funds for purposes for which they were 
not placed in their care. We are rapidly com- 
ing to a condition of things when we shall real- 
ize the truth of the old saying that ‘tan honest 
man is rarer than gold itself.” Now it is a 
well-known fact that from ninety to ninety-six 
per cent. of all the men in the community who 
embark in business fail once in their lives. I 
do not know that failure is the worst thing that 
could befall a man, but 1 suppose there are few 
occasions of suffering that are equal to that of 
tailure. I suppose if we could look inside and 
see the suffering of men, see the anxiety they 
experience for their partner, for their family, 
for all those that must needs go with them—tor 
the fall of a man in business is like the fall of a 
tree in the forest; it carries all its surroundings 
with it—all these circumstances together make 
bankruptcy often a vortex of horrors, ard there 
is many and many a man whose reason has 
been dethroned by it. 

A man who can look all these circumstances 
in the face and still stand unmoved, is a man ot 
uncommon nerve. The young man can safely 
go down, because he is like a young tree which 
can be transplanted and taken up again easily, 
but it is a hard thing gor, an old man to fail. 


to find all his possessions lost to him. 
others rail at him as they please, for myself I 


of commerce and has been overthrown. 
[ feel as if there were death in his house. 


ness. 


1 


the head. 
not myself a clergyman. 


skin is all there is. 
Then there is the wrecked politician. 


1| resources. ‘To be in crowds is his lite; to be 


at the helm managing affairs is his art. 





out with continuous excitement. 


} to build a fire. 


a merchant. 


It} ears a hollow sound. 


is hard for a man forty-five or fifty years of age 
Let 


feel like taking my hat off and respecting that 
man who has been an earnest and patient laborer, 
but who has been caught in one of those squalls 
I go 
by him as I would go by a mourner at a funeral ; 
For 
such a man I would go backward and throw the 
mantle of cherity over him and cover his naked- 
I have met many men who have been 
wrecked, and among them some wrecked clergy- 
men, who pass from the pulpit to the agency, 
and from the agency to some still more humble 
methods of eking out a scanty substinence. If 
such a clergyman be weak, he is furever speak- 
ing of what he has been, and what he has done; 
if he be brave and manly, he will be contented 
and silent, and conform himself to his changed 
position, waiting for the opening of that pearly | from the sun, and then distribute it as a sacred 
gate that shall bring him to his desired haven. 
My experience among wrecked men has been 
that, though clergymen may not be the most 
wise and the most thrifty, yet for good fellow- 
ship and for honesty of purpose they stand at 
I have seen as much bravery in a 
clergyman in disappointment, in failure, as [ have 
seen in any class; and I might say more were I 
Ihave seen the wreck 
ot a man of fashion, who is like the cast-off] it. 
skin of a beetle; the shape is perfect, but the 


How 
unhappy is it for a man to have lived in such a 
fervor and in such at. exclusive interest in pub- 
lic affairs, that when, by failure of health or by 
other changes he is thrown out, he has no other 


Books 
and papers are nothing to him who is burned 
He is as a 
; chimney in a house where men have forgotten 
Then there is the broken-down 
How many there are of them in 
every village, in every town, in every city. 


when reading a poem or a history, or a novel 

even, that deeply interested you, how you forgot 

the time of day, the person sitting in the room, 

the engagement for the evening, you will easily 

admit that books make all towns equal; that 

Concord library makes Concord as good as 

Rome, Paris or London for a time. Robinson 

Crusoe, could he have had a shelf of our books, 

could almost have done without Friday, or even 

the arriving of the ship. Now every faculty 

exalteth itself into an art and memory into the 

art of writing, that is, into books. Everything 

that belongs to this change, this invention, in- 

terests men. The plant papyrus, which gave 

its name to our word paper, is of more import- 

ance in history than cotton and silver and gold. 

It was first used for writing between three and 

four thousand years ago, and though it hardly 

grows now in Egypt, where I lately searched 

tor it in vain, and whence it came, you will re- 

member, I always recall with satisfaction that I 

saw that venerable plant in 1833 growing wild 

at Syracuse, in Sicily, near the fountain of Are- 

thusa. 

The chairman of Mr. Monroe’s trustees has 

told you how old is the foundation of our vil- 

lage library, but we think we can trace in our 

records a corresponding effect of culture among 

our citizens. I have the journal of a lady, a 

native of this town, a descendant from three of 
its clergymen, who removed into Maine, where 

she possessed « farm and an income. She was 

much addicted to journeying, and carried her 

fondness for bogks, and whenever she arrived 

in a town where there was a good minister who 

had a library she would persuade him to take 

her to board, and there she stayed until she had 

overlooked all the volumes which were to her 

taste. On a very cold day she writes in her 

diary thus: ‘Life truly resembles a river, ever 

the same, never the same, and perhaps the 

greater variety of internal emotions would be 

felt by remaining with books in one place than 

in pursuing the ways which are ever the same. 

Is the melancholy bird of night, covered with 

the dark foliage orf the cypress, less gratified 

than the gay lark among the flowers and songs ? 

I think you never enjoy so much as in solitude 

with books that meet your feelings”; and with 

reference to books, she adds: ‘‘That I delight 

in other’s superiority is my best gift from God.” 

The chairman has referred to the first library 

in the town and we have many recollections of 
early diffusion of books among its people. We 

know that its first minister, the head of the lit- 

tle band who founded the town—Peter Buckley 

—who brought his parishioners from England 

to settle here, wrote early in his career a book 

called the ‘‘Gospel Covenant,” which was pub- 

lished in London and went through two editions, 

that contains his speeches, some of his sermons, 

no doubt, to his flock here, and gives us a hint 

of them in the following sentences which he 

addressed to them: ‘“There is no people but will 

strive to excel in something; what can we excel 

in if notinholiness? Ifwe look to numbers, we 

are the fewest; if we look to strength, we are the 

weakest; if to riches, we are the poorest of the 

people of God over the whole world. We can- 

not excel or so much as equal people in these 

things, and if we come short in grace and holi- 

ness, too, weare the most despicable people un- 

der heaven. Strive ye, therefore, herein to 

excel, and suffer not this crown to be taken away 

from you.” I state it as an expression, one of 
the more striking of the first founders of the 
town, if we may so call him. It was late before 
he was followed by any other writer excepting 
clergymen in the town who have published some 
sermons which are carefully preserved in the 
new library. 

The writer who has done us credit, himself 
and the town credit, by his book, is Mr. Lemuel 
Shattuck, who wrote the excellent history of 
Concord. Many of us remember Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s careful studies of Concord life and his- 
tory, written whilst he was a citizen here, and 
which have made this village widely known. 
Henry Thoreau was born in this town; a man 
of true genius, whose friends could not sepa- 
rate his genius from his character, or decide 
which exalted him most in their regard. His 
books preserve him in the hearts and hands of 
millions in this country and England. Will you 
‘| let me read a piece of a letter which I have in 
manuscript. which was addressed to a lady. 
‘*Do you ever,” he says, ‘tread any noble 
verses? For my part, they have been the only 
things I remember, and that which occasioned 
them, when all things else were blurred and 
defaced. All things have put on mourning but 
those. It is a relief to read some new books 
wherein all are equally dead, all are equally 
alive. I think the best parts of Shakespeare 
would only be announced by the most thrilling 
events, and all the more that they are not in- 
tended for consolation.” I should have said 
these words were written from a sufferer toa 
sufferer in a time of great calamity. 

I know that the word literature has in many 
It is thought to be a 
harmless entertainment for fanciful persons, not 
at all to be for the interest of the multi- 
tude. To those objections which proceed on 
the opinion that anything but what grinds corn, 
weaves silk, or raises cotton, is of no use, I 
have nothing to say. There are some utilitari- 
ans who prefer that Jesus should have wrought 
as a carpenter and St. Paul as a tent-maker; 
but books are the record of best thoughts. 
Everything which increases a man’s connection 
with the invisible world lifts his being; every- 
thing that gives him a new perception which 
multiplies his power of enjoyment. The river 
of thoughts is always running out of the invis- 
ible world into the mind of men. Shall not 
they who receive the largest streams spread 
abroad the holy waters? It was the symbolic 
custom of the ancient Mexican priests, after 
the annual extinguishment of the household 
fires of the land, to preserve in the temple fire 


gift to every hearth in the nation. That is the 
just type of the service rendered to mankind by 
vouks. Homer and Plato and Pindar and 
Shakespeare serve many more than have ever 
heard their names, for thought is the most vol- 
atile of things. It cannot be contained in any 
cup, though you shut the lid ever so tight. 
Once brought into the world it runs over the 
vessel which received it into all minds that love 
Consider that it is our own state of mind at 
any time that makes our estimate of life and 
worth. If you sprain your foot you will pres- 
ently come to think that nature has sprained 
hers, everything begins to look so slow and in- 
accessible; and when you sprain your mind by 
gloomy reflections on your evils and vexations 
you come to have a bad opinion of life. 

»} I think how indigent nature must appear to 
the blind, the deaf and the idiot! Now if you 
can kindle the imagination by a new thought, by 
historic history, instantly you expand her larger. 
Music works a miracle for those who have an 
ear, poetry for another class; a good book that 
fits his taste will at once render this service to 
every reader. Many times the reading of a 
book has made the way of a man, has decided 


discovery on the eighth of March, 1618, of the 
law connecting the mean distances of the planets 
with the periods of their revolutions around the 
sun, and the law which he announced the 
squares of the times vary as the cubes of the 
distances. That is one of the three laws of 
Kepler, and he writes: ‘‘It is now eighteen 
months since I caught the first glimpses of light; 
three months since the dawn; very few days 
since the unveiled sun, admirable to gaze on, 
burst out upon me. Nothing holds me. I will 
indulge in my sacred fury. I will triumph over 
mankind by the honest confession that I have 
stolen the golden vases of the Egyptians,” re- 
ferring to the Egyptian astronomer, Ptolemy, 
“to build up a temple to my God, far from the 
confines of Egypt. If you forgive me I rejoice; 
if you are angry, I can bear it; the die is cast, 
the book is written to be read, either now or by 
posterity, I care not which. I may, will, waita 
century for a reader, as God has waited six 
thousand years for an observer like myself.” 
We have, many of us, spent our lives with 
books—these silent wives; and then they are 
so tractable, coming and going like a dog at our 
bidding, so willing, so pliable. You meet with 
the men of science, good thinkers, good wits, 
but you don’t know how to draw out of them 
what they know. But the book opens at the 
very page you desire and shuts at the first 
fatigue, as possibly your professor might not. 
{Laughter.] In saying these things for books 
I don’t for a moment forget that they are but 
secondary, mere means, and only used in the 
half-hours when the mind is at rest, asleep, a8 
it were. The intellect redsserts all its rights 
instantly when the mind itself awakes, and packs 
all past acts away; they are forgotten, huddled 
aside as impertinent in the august presence of 
their creator. Their excellence of benefit is 
that they give us new thoughts, awaken the 
imagination and sentiment and in their presence 
we dispense with books. [Applause.] 


MISCELLANY. 
Summer, Sweet, Goop-srE!—(By George 
Cooper. )— 
Gold and red and purple leaves 
Flutter down the wind; 
With the snow of thistle-down 
All the lanes are lined.’ 
Clear and keenly blue the sky, 
Hurrying birds are flying high, 
Singing: ‘Summer, sweet, good-bye! 
Summer, sweet, good-bye!” 
Sheaves are nodding in the sun, 
As if passed along, 
In a gay, fantastic rout, 
Summer’s fairy throng, 
Where the fading willow swings, 
Where the nest, deserted, clings, 
Listen to the brook, that sings: 
“Summer, sweet, good-bye!” 
Woodlands whisper sad farewells ; 
Squirrels frisk and spring; 
Patter, patter rain the nuts, 
For their harvesting. 
Flocks of merry birds go by, 
’Neath the heart’s unclouded sky, 
Hopeful, trustful, while we sigh : 
“Summer, sweet, good-bye !” 
— Independent. 





Fun.—Watertown, N. Y.,has purcharsed a 
second-hand hearse to convey prisoners to the 
lock-up. They will not be crowded. 

“‘What was the result of the trial of that 
horse-stealer?” asked a Missourian of his neigh- 
bor. ‘‘Oh, he was left in suspense.” 

Old Scotch Lady —‘‘Take a snuff, sir?” 
Gentleman (with large nasal promontory, in- 
dignantly—‘‘Do I look like a snuffer?” Old 
Lady—‘*Well, I caana jist say you do, though 
I maun say ye hae grand accommodation.” 

An Irish gentleman of a mechanical turn took 
off his gas-meter to repair it himself, and put it 
on again upside down. At the end of the quar- 
ter it was proved with arithmetical correctness 
that the gas company owed him eight dollars 
and fifty-seven cents. 


AuTuMN LEAVES.— 

Undimmed upon the meadows yet 
The summer greenness lies, 

And sunny splendors of the noon 
Fill all the glowing skies. 

Along the dusty wayside bloom 
The aster’s cloudy stars, 

And hosts of plumy golden-rod 
Nod through the orchard-bars. 

The brook creeps on its silent way 
Through beds of fragrant mint, 

And ferny dells and hollows keep 
Their tender emerald tint. 

Yet, morn or eve, no song of bird 
Across the stillness fleats, 

Only the whisper of the wind, 
And cricket’s mournful notes. 

Come down the wood-paths, where the sun 
Breaks through the arching trees, 

And see what robes of glory wave 
Like banners in the breeze. 

The clustering maples on the hill 
In kingly garments shine, 

The rosy hues of morning mixed 
With sunset’s golden wine. 

Gather them up, from field and wood, 
Each gleaming, jewelled spray ; 

Ripe with the ripening of the year, 
That steals in light away. 

—ITittle Corporal. 


DEPOPULATION OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDs. 
A people so circumstanced, well taught in 


in a mild and salubrious climate, and with 
cheap and proper food, ought not, one would 
say, to decrease. There are, of course, 
several reasons for their very rapid decrease, 
and all of them come from contact with the 
whites. These brought among them diseases 
which have corrupted their blood, and made 
them infertile and of poor stamina. But to 
this, which is the chief cause, must be added, I 
suspect, another less generally acknowledged. 
The deleterious habit of wearing clothes has, I 
do not doubt, done much to kill off the Hawai- 
ian people. If you think for a moment, you 
will see that to adopt civilized habits was for 
them to make a prodigious change in their ways 
of life. Formerly the maro and the slight cov- 
ering of tepa alone shielded them from the sun 
and rain. Their bodies became hardy by expo- 
sure. Their employments—fishing, taro-plant- 
ing, tappa-making, bird-catching, canoe-mak- 
ing—were all laborious and pursued out of 
doors. Their grass houses, with openings for 
doors and windows, were, at any rate, tolerably 
well ventilated. Take the man accustomed 
thus to live, and put shoes on his feet, a hat on 
his head, a shirt on his back, and trowsers about 
his legs, and lodge him in a house with close- 
shutting doors and windows, and you expose 
his constitution to a very serious strain, espe- 


schools, freeholders to a large extent, living 


“NEW SHAWL ROOM! 
A. HAMILTON & CO, 


Nos. 83 & 85 
Summer, Cor. Kingston St. 


We are now offering to the trade an entirely NEW 
STOCK of SHAWLS, in FULL LINES, as below: 


Broche, Long and Square. 

Stripe Cashmere, Long and Square. 
Black Thibet, . . 
Middlesex, in New Cloth Effeets. 
Worsted Ottomans. 

Wool Ottomans. 

Plaid Effects, in all grades. 

Gray Mixed Effects, in all grades, 


Also, THE BEST ASSORTMENT of 


LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS 
CLOA KINGS 


TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY. 
oct4 


HAVING JUST OPENED 
A FRESH IMPORTATION 





—OFr— 


Choice HBuropean 


CARPETS, 


Also large invoices of 


NEW STYLES LOW-PRICED 
CARPETS, 


We offer them at the Very Lowest 
Prices, to make room for Further In- 
voices by NEXT STEAMER. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


43 and 45 Washington St., 


BOSTON, 


GAS FIXTURES. 


Largest Fine Retail 


STOCK 


—OF— 


CRYSTAL, GILT & BRONZE 


GAS FIXTURES 


NEW ENGLAND, 
At the Lowest Prices ! 


R. HOLLINGS & 60,, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 
360 Washington Street, 


octé NEAR BOSTON THEATRE. tf 


21,000 
Copies of the new Weekly Paper. 


“THE BOYS’ OWN,” 


_ SOLD IN TWO DAYS BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY. 


MOTHERS, 
FATHERS, 


BUY ONE COPY FOR 
YOUR BOYS. 


ALL NEWSDEALERS HAVE IT. 


Two specimens sent ANYWHERE, postpaid. for l0cts 
dress CHAS. F. RICHARDS, Publisher, 

; 122 Washington st., or Box 1336 

Newsdealers send fresh orders to New England 
News Company. 3 octé 


HOT AIR | 
FURNACES. 
FAWCETT, HAWKES & CO, 


MANUFACTURE 

Eleven sizes of their celebrated Furnaces, 
suitable for bricks and portable casings, 
and adapted to all kinds of buildings. 
They have proved by the test given them 
for several years to be the most substan- 
tial and reliable ever introduced. They 
are cordially endorsed by hundreds of 
our most prominent men. 

sar SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





O 


FURNITURE. 


BLACK WALNUT 
CHAMBER 


FURNITURE. 


SIDE BOARDS, 
HALL STANDS, 
PARLOR SETS, ETC., 


At Very Low Prices. 


BEAL & HOOPER 


ARE OFFERING AT 


95 and 97 FRIEND ST., 

their entire Stock at Greatly Reduced 

Prices, to save storage, as they have 

been obliged to vacate a portion of their 

store by the extension of Washington 

street to Haymarket square. 

_ septe7 ; tf 

PARLOR FURNITURE. 

PARLOR SUITS 

Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French: Lasting, etc. Also, 

Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 

AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

e import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


july5-3m* FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





WOODEN WEDDING CELEBRATIONS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Rattan Furniture 


Are especially appropriate as gifts upon such occa 
sions, and at all other tfnes. 


THE LIST COMPRISES 


CHAIRS of many patterns, SOFAS, WORK-STANDS 
and TABLES, FLOWER-STANDS, FIREWOOD, 
NEWSPAPER, SLIPPER and MUSIC HOLDERS, 
TABLE-MATS, CURTAINS, TOILET and WINDOW 
SCREENS, FOOT-RESTS, CRICKETS. 

BASKETS of every size and style, Outside and 
Inside DOOR-MATS and RUGS, and a large variety 
of other articles of House Furniture, which are use- 
ful, Ornamental and Durable. 


Sold by all dealers in first-class Furniture. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CYRUS WAKEFIELD, 
36 CANAL ST., and 
129 FRIEND STREET, 


BOSTON. te 


septl3 
“PEERLESS,” AS EVER. 


Retail Department! 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


87, 89 and 91 NORTH STREET, 
Having opened a 
RETAIL DEPARRMENT 


for the sale of their manufactures, invite an examina- 
tion of their stock of STOVES, RANGES, FURNACES, 
&c., comprising among them the celebrated 
‘‘Peerless’’ Cook Stove; ‘‘Hearth and Home” 
Cook Stove; ‘Clear Grit” Cook Stove ; 
“Vesper” Cook Stove ; ‘‘Good News ”” 
Portable Range; ‘*Peerless” Brick 
Set Rnge; ‘ Peerless”? Par- 
lor ; ‘* Peerless” Base Burner; 
**Social” Parlor ; ‘*Peer- 
less”? Furnace. 


rnace ever Offered. Our certifl- 


uestion, the best fu 
< Send for a printed copy. 


cates will show this. 
Being manufacturers, we are able to offer an assort- 


th> market. 


PRATT 


sept20 


& WENTWORTH, 


TABLE FISH. 


Extra Quality, Shore Cured, 


TABLE CODFISH, 


—-|N— 
25lb., SO0lb. and 100lb. Boxes. 
For first-class family trade, and ready for use. Also, 


CHOICE NEW MACKEREL, 


in small packages. 


HENRY MAYO & C0., 


The latter, the PEERLESS FURNACE, is, without 


ment which for quality and price cannot be equalled in | Silas Peirce, 


WILLIAM TU 

TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. aug2 


wor rans rasta 
BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 

40 State Street, 

DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. tf 


septs 


BOSTON LEAD Co. 
[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 

Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &e. 
Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil. 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for Aneness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
ean. 
&@-In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
augy 3m 


E. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. saug24 


FAIRBANK’S SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 

The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit confi- 
dence. Warehouses: 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


septé tf 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 
19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


mch2 


ag Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for doing business. A specialty made of 
Signs and Decorations. tt oct4 


i A 
NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Capital $200,000. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Cash Assets $2,000,000. 
Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 
American. 
Lesson of the Great Fire—*Divide your Risks.” 
Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 
years, 





DIRECTORs, 

Ezra C. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott. 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jet!’n Coolidge, 
John Jeffries, Jr., Sampson Reed, F. L. Richardson, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. 1. Benyon, 
Jacob Sleeper, John Brewster, Addison L. Clarke. 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitney. Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. ly aug? 





THE 
QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSES, 
$456,868.25, in Full, 
b J 
AND WITH THEIR 
CASH FUND RESTORED (to present date) TO 
NEARLY $200,000, 


(as heretofore) ready to insure 
AFER CLASSES OF HAZARDS, 


Are now on the 
Ss 


CLOTHING 


CORNER 
Washington & Essex Sts., 


Cordhally invite the public to an examination of their 


Fall and Winter Stoe 


— OF — 


MEN’S & BOYS’ 
CLOTHING ! 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


Great care has been used in manufacturing their 
large stock, amounting to 

$200,000, 

And a better or more perfect stock of desirable Cloth- 
ing cannot be found in the city. ONE PRICE TO 
ALL, and every garment warranted to give satisfae- 
tion. oct4 


f antrMoTH Sewep Cy 
xs 


EN ROUTE For Rep ? 


————— 


HARRIS, CHIPMAN & CO. 


HEADQUARTERS 


—FOR— 


CARPETS. 


OUR FALL STOCK COMPLETE. 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL buyers 
will find a full assortment at UNUSU- 
ALLY LOW PRIOES. 

OIL CLOTHS and WINDOW SHADES 


a Specialty. 


Harris, Chipman & Co. 
GOR. COURT AND HANOVER STS. 


Entrance to Wholesale Rooms, 5 Hanover street. 
sept20 4t 


ARPET 


OIL CLOTHS, 


AND 


WINDOW SHADES 


in great variety at 


Learnard & Hartley’s, 


134 HANOVER 
AND 
78 UNION STREETS, 
BOSTON. 





AGENTS WANTE 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., NEW YORK. 


septs 13t* 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
VT > \ryy 

HLORIS'T, 

ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh 

Morning. 

800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 

Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 


5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (tir-t quality). 
500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &c. 
Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.M.to 10 P.M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. 
WM. DOOGUTE, Proprictor. 


Ever 


junvtt 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


| 
| 
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FAWCETT, HAWKES & CO,, 


21 Bedford Street. 
aug23 


: ; : é .| Let me not at such a time as this speak disre- 

estas aod poe gpnthed eg tee | specttul words. There may be aan oa aching 
3 ? “ . lh o i , 2sence -ni : yo 4 

these men fail we are accustomed to throw them | a rabies A Pa 

d ; : es 


over, with but little praise; but really they are | z - 
trae: benctactbns: / more for those who depend upon him. In such 


They sow, but other men/| : 
reap; they invent, but others make the money | 20 —_ eB — grandeur of woman is 
trom their inventions; they push projects just ade manifest, for I have seen many and many 


cially in a country where there is a good deal of 

rain. Being, after all, but half civilized, he So 
will probably sleep in a wet shirt, or cumber 
his feet with wet shoes; he will most likely neg- 
lect to open his windows at night, and poison 
himself and his family with bad air, to the in- 


his way of life. It makes friends, itis a tie be- 
tween men who have been delighted with the 
same book. Every one of us is always in 
search of his friend, and when he finds a person 
reading a rare poet or thinker who is dear to 
him in solitude, it is like findinga brother. Dr. 


136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
july26 tr fursaken 


5 COMMERCE STREET. | AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 


“: Dividends will be resumed on expiring policies 


=———S SS = | soon as practicable and the profits of business will 


se FASHIONS.” allow. 


_—- 


septl3 munication 


formed in the ch 


A. HAMILTON & CO, 


ISRAEL W. MUNRORK, President. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
of outside! 


~~ 





far enough to lose by them, and other men take 


them up and carry them forward. 


the dictionary of the future there should be a| 
permanent place reserved for sanguine men, | 
who sacrifice themselves for the benefit of am- | 


bitious men. —[ Laughter. } 


Now, if it be a wicked thing to gamble, it is a | 
crying shame that it should be in the power of) 
bad men to convulse the nation for no other | 
purpose than to serve themselves, to filltheirown | 


coffers, and yet itis so. Now I recognize dis- 
tinctly the legitimacy ot brokerage and the trans- 
tions in stocks; I recognize distinctly that men 
may traffic on the evidences of value, of legiti- 
mate value; but as this business is conducted 


to-day in Wall street and elsewhere it is; Ralph Waldo Emerson on Books 


a crime so atrocious that if anything deserves 
the halter that deserves it. [Applause.] Whe 
bold and sagacious men that are controlling vir- 
tually our affairs for us so that it requires gov- 
mental interterence to wrest us from a great 


calamity, it is one of the many signs that we people ot Massachusetts please themselves with | 


have not yet learned how to conduct commerce 
in the higher forms, and we must have a refor- 
mation yet in those matters. The only pleas- 
urable reflection we have in these matters is 
this: That these men never keep the riches 
they make by their ill practises. I have seen the 
’ dethronement of I think I may say seven or eight 
kings in Wall street, men pointed out to me as 
“the greatest men on the exchange.” One by 
one I have seen them as they go. Point out to 
me one of the great gamblers in stocks in Wall 
street. There is no enjoyment for the man, or 
for any of the men, but the red-hot excitement 
of the street; there is no home for them: there 
18 no moderation for them; they are actually 
bnrnt up ere long ia the flames they create 
themselves. : 
may go down in the excitement thus raised. 
And I would say this, that if public sentiment 
cannot restrain it, there ought to be some law 
by which there shall not be unlimited power 
given to public men under such circumstances. 


One of the greatest dangers of our time is | 
the danger of the consolidation of wealth. | | 


know not why men should be allowed an indefi- 
Hite expanse of power in wealth any more than 
in politics. We determine that in our politics 
there sha!l be nothing in the shape of united in- 
fluence or power; but there is no danger ot that 
in this land of ours, of that conventional aris- 
tecracy. That danger ii over; our danger js 
the aristocracy that grows up by the accumula- 
tion of money. In New York there is a ten- 
dency to throw commerce into the hands of a 
few men, but I believe it is better to have our 
business conducted by fifty men than by one 
man, for business is like the snow, if blown 
into drifts it blocks up the road. The accumu- 
lation of monstrous fortunes are dangerous, so 
dangerous that the day must speedily come 


ete ee 


, Woman. 


| being honest. 
or expending property. 
|} termine whether any person would be happy, 
, Whether rich or poor, for happiness came from 
; the soul itself. 


| lite, proot against death itself. 





and Reading. 

| ee _ 

| REMARKS AT THE DEDICATION OF THE CON. 
CURD (MASS.) PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen :— The 


the simple political arrangement ef towns, each 
independent in its local government, in its taxes, 
vlecting its own officers, caring for its schools, 
its charities, its highways.. That town is attrac- 
tive to its native citizens and to immigrants if it 
is a healthy spot, if it have good land, good 
roads, good sidewalks, good hotels, still more 
if it have an adequate town hall, good church, 
| good preachers, good schools, and avail itself of 
the act of the Legislature authorizing towns to 
tax themselves for the establishment of a pub- 
lic library. Happier yet is it if it have citizens 
jwho cannot wait tor the slow growth of the 


/ town to make these advantages adequate to the | 


| desires of the people, but who bestow in a gift 
/to our education and culture such as we have 


Hae . } a 
Hundreds and thousands of men | met to witness and acknowledge to-day. 1| 


| think we cannot easily overestimate the benefit 
‘conferred. In the details of this muniticence I 
toresee a sudden prosperity to this ancient town. 
Che benefit of a noble library which adds by its 
beauty and skillful arrangement new attrac- 


readers, making scholars of those who only 


| a strong man, bowed and weakened by anguish, 
. ~~ | lifte oF: carrie : age of 
So that in| ted up and carried forward by the courage of 

In conclusion, Mr. Beecher contended that a 
man need not be unhappy because not rich, for 
jafter all there is no luxury so great as that of 
Joy does not consist in amassing 
The investments made 
in youth of the heart and disposition would de- 


A true man was proof against 
misfortunes, proof against all the reverses of 


| read newspapers and novels till now, and, whilst | 


Johnson, hearing of a man who had revelled in 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, said, “If I 
had known that I should have hugged him.” 
We expect great men to be great readers, for in 
proportion to the spontaneous power should be 
the diffusive power. Julius Cesar, when ship- 
wrecked and forced to swim for life, did not 
gather his gold but took his commentaries in 
his teeth and swam with them to the shore. 
Even the wild and warlike Arab, Mahommed, 
said of men, ‘‘They are either learned or learn- 
ing; the rest are blockheads.” The great Duke 
of Marlborough could not go into camp without 
Shakespeare. The Duchess Brabantes tells us 
of the first Bonaparte that in hastening out of 
France to join his army in Germany he tossed 
his journals and books out of his travelling 
carriage as fast as he could read them and 
strewed the highway with pamphlets. 

We expect a great man to bea good reader, for 
in proportion to the spontaneous power should 
be the receiving power. Napoleon’s criticism is 
admirable. He writes very well. Witness it 
chiefly, I should say, in his letters to his brother, 
the King of Spain. Montesquieu, one of the 
greatest minds of France in allits history, said: 
“The love of study is in us almost the only 
| eternal passion; all the others quit us in pro- 

portion as this miserable machine which gives 
them to us approaches its ruin. Study has 
| been for me the sovereign remedy against all 
disgusts of life, never having had a chagrin 
| which an hour of reading has not put to flight.” 
Hear the testimony of Selden, in the English 
House of Commons in Cromwell's time: ‘‘Pas- 
| sion is the greatest fruit of study. The man 
who strives to make himself a different thing 
| from other men by much reading, gains this, 
| his chiefest good; that among all fortunes he 
has something to comfort himself withal.” JI 
| have found several humble men and women 
who gave as affectionate, if not as judicious, 
| testimony to their reading, and one curious in- 
| stance that I remember is that of a Shaker who 
was showing me the houses of the brotherhood 





tions, making readers of those who are not in this neighborhood, not far from here, in this 


county, and before we had done he showed me 
| a very modest book-shelf. He said there was. 


im sec > § i r 4 > its . , . ” 
| it secures a new and important culture to its! wijron'’s “Paradise Lost” and some other books 
| citizens, is a strong attraction to strangers who/ in the house, and added that he knew where 
‘ 


| are seeking a country home to sit down here; 
and I don’t know but when Boston learns of the 
zood deeds of our townsman it will be a little! 
curious and not rest till it has annexed Concord | 
jto the city. [Laughter. ] 
| Our new founder to-day has followed the 
many admirable examples which have lately 
honored the country, of benetactors who have 
not waited to bequeath colleges or hospitals, but | 
have built them themselves, reminding us of Sir 
Isaac Newton's saying that those who give 
nothing before their death, never, in fact, give 
atall. If you consider what has befallen you 





they were, but he took up a sound cross in rot 
reading them. [Laughter.] 

It 1s inspiring, sometimes, only to look over 
the names of the great authors, the great in- 
tluences of Europe, but when I have them be- 
fore me I have something I cannot pass by. 
Perhaps it is not universally known—you know 
it—that John Kepler anticipated the views of 
Isaac Newton; that John Kepler, in 1618, found 
one of his three laws, which was that by which 
the discovery of Newton was enclosed and-al- 
ready predicted. John Kepler came upon the 


fluence of which, besides, his unaccustomed 
lungs will be peculiarly liable; he will live a 
less active life under his changed conditions; 
and altogether the poor fellow must have an un- 
commonly fine constitution to resist it all and 
escape with his life. At the best, his system 
will be relaxed, his power of resistance will be 
lessened, his chances of recovery will be di- 
minished in the same degree as his chances of 
falling ill are inereased. If now you throw in 
some special disease, corrupting the blood, and 
transmitted with fatal certainty to the progeny, 
the wonder is that a people so situated have not 
died out in a single generation. In fact, they 
are dying out pretty fast. In 1832 the islands 
had a population of 130,315 souls; in 1836 
there were but 108,579; in 1840, only 84,165, of 
whom 1962 were foreigners; in 1850, 69,800, of 
whom 3216 were foreigners; and in 1860, 62,- 
959, of whom 4194 were foreigners. The na- 
tive population has decreased over sixty per 
cent. in forty years.—Charles Nordhoff, in 
Harper's Magazine. 


A Sunset WaLk.—(By George Cooper. )— 
Purple, gold and ruby tints, 
Are fading in the sunless sky, 
And pearly, dim uncertain glints 
Mark one lone star on high. 
The cricket's tiny bell is rung, 
The last song of the bird is sung, 
Far away the din and fret— 
The daytime hurry, and the strify 
The weary toil and sad regret, 
Which haunt our daily life— 
Oh, far away these leave me now, 
With sunset’s kisses on my brow. 
Leaves, which all day idly tost, 
Now pause to listen for the night 
Fast riding with his radiant host 
O’er hills of dying light. 
Around me falls the hush of prayer 
And dimmer grows the pulseless gir. 
Peace and love on all descend! 
“ Oh, surely, in an hour like this, 
<ind heaven seems nearer earth 
To give one good-night kise! = beni, 
Fair home-lights now the wanderer gees 
Like fire-flies, twinkle through the trees. 
Loving ones return to him, 
And rosy cheeks with love-light glow: 
Fond hopes arise at twilight dim, : 
In dreams of long ago; 
And all the joy sweet memory gives 
Touched by the hand of sunset, lives. 
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Have Removed to their New Store, 


83 AND 85 SUMMER STREET, 


Cor. of Kingston, 


Where they offer to the tradea large and choice stock 
—OF— 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


DRESS G00DS, 
SHAWLS, 
WHITE 600DS, 
me DINENS, 


LADIES’ GARMENTS. 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
DIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engravings and Chromos, 
— — prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
n cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 


1237 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
apr26é 3m 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 


No. 3 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 


WINE DEALER. 


Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, 

















SHERRIES, 


PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 


California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 


to suit purchasers. 


Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &c. 
English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 
Old Medfurd RUM, fine CIGARS. tf aug? 


Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 
LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


aa SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUF, 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


july19 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HARTFORD TRAILING FERNS ! 
Somehing New and Beautiful! 


CALDER & OTIS, 


FLORISTS, 
TREMONT, CORNER BOYLSTON ST. 
aug30 : tt 


CHOICE 


JAMES DINGLEY & 60,, 


At Stores 99 and 1585 Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


GOODS! 


TEAS 
‘WINES, 

CIGARS, sic 

ALES, Etc., 


For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 


LAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 

AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 

EARLIEST DEL- 
tt septs 


age Fe 
ING OF ORDER 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE 


ICACIES. 


PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 

in this community, is in general use 
wae et sehigent classes not only as & beverage ne 
as a mild and ag ni og in ; oe 

ii " : 

reroally acknowledged. and cannot be gainsald, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly u as a relief for 
i ia. For the benefit of families and persons 





O tranquil sunset of the soul, 





When all the jar of earth is past, 
When storms no longer round us roll 
weal besren ia sear st last! ; 

e know, though faint and fail w 
Calm sunset ends the longest day.” 
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AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO. 


FIRE-PROOF SAFES; 
Bank Vaults, Vault Doors, Patent Fire- 


proof Shutters. 


living s i i les and secure] 
‘at a distance it is put u in bott 

eos It is @ genuine, Fealthyrut and palatable 

GER BEER. 


H, & J, PRAFF, 


38 BROAD 





BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 27 STATE STRE 
Local Agencies in every town. 
March 20, 1873. 
: NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1873, 


$11,000,000. 


URPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


$475,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid allcash 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1561), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force aftcr the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio. 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practica! 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


yy 
4 . 


tf mech22 


cents, 


1 Payment, 
2 Payments. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments, 
Paym 


AGE 
when insured. 


Days 
Years 


25 
30 
35 
40 





Policies issued to the amount of 

$20,000, 
on a single life. on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-ninth 
year and has at risk 


: =a : < 
For pamphlets or circulars giving details of ¢ 
uate operations, address either the Presiden: 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
wa. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


J. W. ‘WRIGHT, Actuary. octt 





AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 
julyS and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 
PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’sS—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 

At Wholesale or Retail by 

BOYCE BROTHERS, 
5S1 and 583 Washington Street, 
Place. 


corner of Dix 
septls 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


NHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 

} DEALERS IN 

DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &¢ 
IMPORTERS OF 

GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


aug2-3m No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston, 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


MOULTON 


es: & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
21 Cuatuncy STREET, 
Boston. 


Mounttos, R. P. GODDARD, 


A.W. Bearp. C.C. 
I E. F. MILLER. ly 


aug? H. C. BLUE, 


PREELAND,HA RDING &LOOMIS, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 

511 WASHINGTON STREET. 
WINSLOW HERRICK, 
F. H. WILLIAMS, 


JOHN HAMILTON. 
6m 


J. H. FREELAND, 
L. L. HAKDING, 

SILAS W. LOOMIs, 
may3 


ANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
34 CHauncy STREET, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEN, A.S. YOUNG, 


LSet le BURDETT & YOUNG, 





H. 8. BURDETT, sepi-tm Cc. C, Goss. 
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